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THE FISHERMEN’S WHARF 


The sight of the fishing fleet moored to the home port suggests the endless 


tales of the seven seas—some tragic, some humorous, all colorful in ad- 
venture. To the advertising production man who has had some tragic but 
not humorous adventure in the purchase of art and engraving—let 
him turn to BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY. Skill and a thorough 
understanding of the job at hand make for illustrations that do a 
merehandising job. Plate work by master craftsmen insure faithful 


reproductions of the ART whether in black and white or in full color. 


LicrmesCnooby Company 


ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS * PHOTO ENGRAVINGS COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
225 N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 7601 






























A Money-Making Opportuni 


for Men of Character 


EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISE FOR 
A BUSINESS WHICH HAS MADE 


AN OUTSTANDING NATIONAL SUCCESS 

















Costly Work Formerly 
“Sent Out” by Business Men 
Now Done by Themselves 
at a Fraction of the Expense 


This is a call for men everywhere to handle 


exclusive agency for one of the most 
unique business specialties of the day. 
Forty years ago the horse and buggy business was supreme—today almost 


extinct. Twenty years ago the gas mantle industry ran into many millions 


today practically a relic. Only a comparatively few foresighted men saw the 





fortunes ahead in the automobile and the radio. Yet irresisti 
buying swept these men to fortune, and sent the buggy and the 
into the discard. So are great successes made by men able to detect the shif 
in public favor from one industry to another. 


gas mantle 
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Now another change is taking place. An old established industry—an integral and important 


part of the nation’s structure—in which millions of dollars change hands every year—is 
thousands of cases being replaced by a truly astonishing, simy 
better—more reliably—AND AT A COST OFTEN AS LOW 
DINARILY PAID! It has not required very long for men wh gh 
this valuable specialty to do a remarkable business, and show earnings which in these times a 
almost unheard of for the average man 
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Not a “Gadget” — 
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Profits Typical of 





EARNINGS 


One man in California earned over $1,600 per month for three 
months—close to $5,000 in 90 days’ time. Another writes 
from Delaware—*‘Since I have been Operating (just a little 
less than a month of actual selling) and not the full day at 
that, because I have been getting organized and had to spend 
at least half the day in the office; counting what I have sold 
outright and on trial, I have made just a little in excess of one 
thousand dollars profit for one month.” A Connecticut man 
writes he has made $55.00 in a single day's time. Texas man 
nets over $300 in less than a week's time. Space does not per- 
mit mentioning here more than these few random cases. How- 
ever, they are sufficient to indicate that the worthwhile future 
in this business is coupled with immediate earnings for the 
right kind of man. One man with us has already made over 
a thousand sales on which his earnings ran from $5 to $60 
er sale and more. A great deal of this business was repeat 
usiness. Yet he had never done anything like this before 
coming with us. That is the kind of opportunity this business 
offers. The fact that this business has attracted to it such 
business men as former bankers, executives of businesses 
men who demand only the highest type of opportunity and 
income—gives a fairly good picture of the kind of business this 
is. Our door is open, however, to the young man looking for 
the right field inwhich to make his start and develophis future. 











No Money Need Be Risked 
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Not a “‘Knick-Knack’— the Young, Growing Industry n trying this business out. You can measure the possibilitie 
I not ta lar. If 4 are woking for a business (nat 
but a valuable, proved device which protectin Neiemay rey, hives ; as 7 a oe 
° i store x instance AY on the upgrade, instead of the downgrade—a business 
has been sold successfully by busi- r, $5.83 can be your share. On vic shes Wavaece adn’ Cle « tshantassaniaeees Wek dame 
ness novices as well as seasoned r share can be $1,167.00. The — expense—a business tha 4 pros actica 
veterans. a every dollars worth of tt tore, or factory into which you can set foot—tregardles 
jollars worth $6.70, on a necessity es Nn " i itting 
Make no mistake — this is no novelty—no {flimsy creation 0—in other words two thirds of » as ’ 5 tha suse you 
which the producer hopes to put on the market. You probably — every order you get is yours. Not only on the first order— ntrol the sales in exclusive territory is your own business 
have seen nothing like it yet—perhaps never dreamed of the but on repeat orders—and you have the opportunity of hat pays more on some individual sales than many men make 
existence of such a device—yet it has already been used by earning an even larger percentage in a week and sometimes in a month's tim f such a business 
corporations of outstanding prominence—by dealers of great ooks as if it is worth investigating, get im touch with us at 
corporations—by their branches—by doctors, newspapers, 1 r the hts in your territory—don't delay—because 
publishers—schools—hospitals, etc., etc., and by thousands he chances are that if you do wait, someone else will hav 





of small business men. You don’t have to convince a man . ° written to us in the meantime—and t turns out that you 
that he should use an electric bulb to light his office instead This Business Has were the better man—we'd both be sorry. So for convemence 
of a gas lamp. Nor do you have to sell the same business man use the coupon below—but send it right away—or wire if 


the idea that some day he may need something like this 
device. The need is already there—the money is usually being 
spent right at that very moment—and the desirability of 
saving the greatest part of this expense is obvious immediately. 
selling 
the word 


Nothing to Do With 
House to House Canvassing 
Nor do you have to know anything about high-pressure 


“Selling” is unnecessary in the ordinary sense of 
Instead of hammering away at the customer and 


you wish. But do it now. Address 


F. E. ARMSTRONG 
Dept. 4002. A, Mobile, Ala. 


Some of the Savings 
You Can Show 


You walk into an office and put down before your prospect 
a letter from a sales organization showing that they did 
work in their own office for $11 which formerly could have 
cost them over $200. A building supply corporation pays 
our man $70, whereas the bill could have been for $1,600! 
An automobile dealer pays our representative $15, whereas 
the expense could have been over $1,000. A department 
store has expense of $88.60, possible cost if done outside 
the business being well over $2,000. And so on. We could 
not possibly list all cases here. These are just a few of the 
many actual cases which we place in your hands to work 
with. Practically every line of business and every section of the 
country is represented by these field reports which hammer 
across dazzling, convincing money-saving opportunities which 
hardly any business man can fail to understand. 
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trying to “force” a sale, you make a dignified, businesslike 
call, leave the installation—whatever size the customer 
says he will accept—at our risk, let the customer sel! himself 
after the device is in and working. This does away with the 
need for pressure on the customer—it eliminates the handi- 
cap of trying to get the money before the customer has really 
convinced himself 100%. You simply tell what you offer, 
showing proof of success in that customer's particular line of 
business. Then leave the device without a dollar down. It 
starts working at once. In a few short days, the installa 
tion should actually produce enough cash money to pay 
for the deal, with profits above the investment coming in 
at the same time. You then call back, collect your money 
Nothing is so convincing as our offer to let results speak 
for themselves without risk to the customer! While others 
fail to get even a hearing, our men are making sales running 
into the hundreds. They have received the attention of the 
largest firms in the country, and sold to the smallest businesses 


by the thousands 


RUSH FOR EXCLUSIVE 


TERRITORY PROPOSITION | 
ARMSTRONG, Dept 


mation on 


[ere ecneeataanceats 
| 


4002-A, Mobile. Ala 
»Hligation to me, send me full infor- | 
your proposition 


| P.E 
| Name. . 
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Hold That Pose! 





Wait with bated breath for the 
announcement of the 1941 Photo 


Contest prize winners, in your— 


Februa ry Rotarian 


There is one form of Rotary 
membership that is gained only 
by long Rotary service. Why 
senior membership is reserved for 


a select few is related in your— 


February Rotarian 


Maybe the answer to labor's 


unrest lies in 


the hands of the 


employer. Give the workman a 
chance to rise by his own efforts, 
make him sure that his good 


work is appreciated, and his innate 


self-respect and fairness will write 


a new story—so Whiting Williams 


says in your— 


February 


ROTARIAN 
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Proper Feeding Helps 
Believes A. M. MCWHORTER, 
Dairy Farmer 


Rotarian 


Bethel, North Carolina 
Paul V. McNutt hits the nail on the 
head in his The Pantry Door to Peace 


[December Rotarian]. Proper food will 
often cure a distressed condition. 

Mr. McNutt puts emphasis on milk 
and the part it plays in a planned diet. 
Naturally, I believe in milk and the 
proper quantities and use of it. But 
though tests in schools have shown that 
pupils receiving proper rations of milk 
better work than without it, 
and though it costs at least $50 to have 
a child repeat a grade in how 
many failing children are given the help 
a proper milk supply would provide? 
Yet a fraction the $50 would often 
prevent failure. 
Three-fourths of the 5 
milk produced in the United St 
annually into cheese, butter, 
pared foods, and commercial uses. That 
an avers one-half pint of 
milk per capita for direct con- 
sumption. And that is less than half the 
amount required for proper nutrition. 

Let’s be nutrition-conscious! 


do those 


school, 


of 


2 billion quarts 
ates 
pre- 
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goes 
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whole 
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A Yardstick for Diets 
Sent On by D. H. KILLEFFER 
Rotarian Contributor 

New York, New York 

Paul V. McNutt absolutely right 
when he says in his The Pantry Door to 
Peace [December Rotarian] that “if all 
men’s families were fed well there 
would be few who would fight. The bot- 
tom rung of the long ladder that leads 
to durable peace is food.” 

But how much food is necessary? And 
what foods? In answer to those ques- 
tions the United States Department of 
Agriculture has issued a “yardstick of 
good nutrition” in the form of a master 


is 


diet to supply everything needed for 
health. Here it is, with quantities noted 
for each day: 


Milk—at least a pint for everyone and a 
pint and a half to a quart for growing chil- 
dren and expectant mothers. 


Tomatoes, oranges, grapefruit, green cab- 


bage, raw salad greens—one serving or 
more 

Leafy green or yellow vegetables—one 
serving or more. 

Potatoes, other vegetables, and fruits— 
two servings or more. 

Eggs—one (or at least three or four a 
week). 

Lean meat, fish, or poultry—one serving 
or more 

Cereals—at least two servings of whole 
grain products or “enriched” bread. 

Fats and sweets—some butter (or other 


fat rich in vitamin A) and enough more fats 
and sweets to satisfy appetite. 

To get the amount of food necessary 
for the proper health of any one coun- 
try, simply multiply this master diet by 
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the population of the country. 
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is solved, 


league step toward achieving “A W« 
to LIVE In.” 
Fostoria . . . Delta 
From Lro R. BREWINGTON, Rota? 
Publisher, Delta County Independe 
Delta, Colorado 
I wish to congratulate you on the fi 
ture Home Town, by Karl K. Kruegs 
as published in the December Rorart 
To me this article was very inter 


ing, as I was able to compare our 0 
city of Delta with Fostoria, as shown 
the story and pictures. 


Buy a Farm? 

By CorneELIus J. CLAASSEN, Rotaria? 

President, Farmers National Co 

Omaha, Nebraska 

Your An A BC of Inflation [sympo 
um, November RotTarIAn], by Melch 
Palyi, Merryle S. Rukeyser, and yo 
eminent Chicago investment coun 
Harland Allen, very sound, time 
and readable. My compliments to y: 
and to the authors. 

I like particularly Mr. Allen’s 
ment about the advisability of acqui 
ing a piece of real estate as an inflati 
hedge, depending on whether “tl 
would increase or simplify your othe 
economic problems.” 

The one thing I think Mr. 
stubbing his toe on a little, most 
city “fellers” do who have never milked 
a cow, is that tariffs, patents, corporate 
structure, etc., are really no different 
from the subsidy standpoint than the 
more recently enacted farm subsidies 
which are still called “subsidies.” As 
the others, give these farm subsidies an 
other five or ten years and they will be 
taken for granted just like Sunday and 
religion and democracy, and tariffs and 
collective bargaining, etc. I rather thin! 
many people will agree with me on this 
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Old Age Needs Friendship 
Says FRANK SUBLETT 
Honorary Rotarian 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 

Edith M. Stern makes old age too eas\ 
in her The Time of Your Life [Novembe 

RorTaRIAN]. I know, for I am an old man 

I am, like the old folks in your town o 

any town, in what people call “second 

childhood.” I realize that in the ways o 

today’s world and activities, I am 

child. My greatest pleasures are m) 

thoughts and dreams of youth. 

Mrs. Stern says that a happy old ag 
needs planning. True, but for thos 


THE ROTARIAN 
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not been planned, 
nerhaps because of circumstances 
throughout their life over which they 
no control, Rotarians could do 
much. The old “children” hungry 
for what Rotary has and can so freely 
give: fellowship. 

Especially is this true of 
Most of these people do not need more 


whose old age has 


had 
are 


“shut-ins.” 


food, more raiment. They suffer largely 
from anguish of heart. They feel alone. 
They need not if they are given a 


chance to enjoy the fellowship of other 
members of their community. 


Too Old to Learn? Nonsense! 
Typewrites Mrs. H. J. ARNOLD 
Wife of Rotarian 
Rome, Georgia 


Having read The Time of Your Life, 
by Edith M. Stern, in the November 
RoTARIAN, I thought you and the au- 
thoress might be interested to know 
that my husband and I think we are 
having “the time of our lives’ now in 
our “old age.” My husband retired as 


power-company executive eight years 
ago and is happy in his retirement. His 
Rotary membership helps to keep him 
so. And as for me, gence, I have so 
never will get through. 

I am nersitn to type 
and am writing a book 
married life to give 
our four children, who live 
cities, on our golden-wedding 
This is my 
entitled 
just 


much to do, I 
For one thing, 
the age of 72, 

of our 50 years of 

to each of 

n distant 

day next year. 

The first one 

Cheer and I wrote it, 

husband and children. 
[ happened to take up typewriting in 

Some 


second book. 
Christmas 
for my 


Was 


also, 


this way: years ago we rented a 
part of our home to a minister and his 
wife who wanted to spend a year in our 


city to be near their son. One day I 
discovered that the minister’s wife 
wrote and sold stories to increase the 
family’s meager income. She used a 
typewriter in her work. Both the idea 


of writing for publica- 
tion and using a type- 
writer fascinated me 
and, with her help, I 
tried both. At first I 
didn’t seem to. get 
ahead at all in story 
writing. Then I re- 
membered that back 
in my school days I 
had written a few 
verses, and so I com- 
posed a little rhyme 
and, to my surprise, a 
Christian weekly pa- 
per bought and pub- 
lished it. This poem paid for my sub- 
scription to that periodical. 

Last Summer I visited my son and his 
family and I asked my daughter-in-law 
if she thought I could learn to type. 
“Of course you can,” she said, and she 
immediately gave me the first lesson. 
I was so fascinated I practiced that les- 
son over and over, and I continued with 
it at the home of my daughter which I 
next visited. When I returned home, I 
was lonely without a typewriter. Then 
a month later came my birthday and my 
family, knowing what I desired most of 
all, gave me a fine new machine [see 
cut]. A book of [Continued on page 58] 
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KEY: (Am.) American Plan; (Eu.) URMD 


Rotary Meets; (S) Summer; (W) 


CANADA 


European Plan; 


Winter. 


A ROYAL WELCOME 
AWAITS YOU AT 


CANADA'S 
ROYAL FAMILY OF HOTELS 


MONTREAL — Mount Royal Hotel 


Rotary meets Tuesday 


Canada -- General Brock 
Rotary meets Tuesday 


NIAGARA FALLS, 


Royal Connaught 
Rotary meets Thursday 


HAMILTON, Ont. 


Prince Edward 
Rotary meets Monday 


WINDSOR, Ont 


DIRECTION VERNON G. CARDY 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


ALABAMA 

BIRMINGHAM—TUTWILER. 500 rooms, Direction Dinkler 
Hotels. Exceilent service. R. Burt Orndorff, Vice-Pres, & 
Mgr. Rates: Eu, $2.50 up. RM Wednesday, 12:30. 
ARIZONA 

TUCSON—-PIONEER HOTEL. New, modern, 250 outside 
rooms J. M. Procter, Manager Rates: Summer, $3-$10; 
Winter, $5-$15. RM ‘Vednesday, 12:15. 

CALIFORNIA 

OAKLAND—HOTEL OAKLAND. On main traffic arteries. 
Parkin andy 500 outside roon H. B. Klingensmith, 
Mgr. Rates Eu. $3 up RM Thursdays, 12:15. 

SAN apps ciel cll HOTEL. Down town n 
Geary t e Unic Square Chas. A. Stewart, Prop. 
Rates ngle with bath, from $2.50. Excellent cuisine, 


onic PENNSYL ZT 


PALLARD HO 


H. P. SOMERVILLE, Managing Dir. 
ROTARY MEETS WED. 12:30 





FLORIDA 

JACKSONVILLE—THE ROOSEVELT. Largest, finest, best 
located Air-conditioned Every room with tub ind 
shower batt Rates from $2.50. Chas. B. Griner, Mgr 
MIAMI- aay cr sg HOTEL 119 S. E. 2nd St Modern 
high clas family ytel « — “ to refined clientele, 2 
blocks from dow Spencer Manager 


COLUMBLS 
N 


MAM Wiens 
bau 0 t Hotel 


17 FLOORS OF LUXURIOUS LIVING IN 





THE 


HEART OF AMERICA’S TROPIC WONDERLAND 


MIAMI—DALLAS PARK. Rooms, apartments, pent houses. 
Roof sunbathing. 11 stories, overlooking beautiful Bis- 
cayne Bay. Moderate rates. Eu. Michael Whelan, Manager. 


MIAMI BEACH—HOTEL CLARIDGE. Overlooking the ocean 
—Private swimming pool — Ocean bathing Comfortable 
Dining Room—Moderate rates—Restricted cliente 





In St. Petersburg, Florida 

will find a warm welcome at the 
A pleasant, home-like hotel. Amer 

Modern throughout. 


Rotarians 
COLONIAL. 
ican and European plan 
64 rooms, all with bath Overlooking 
Waterfront Park and Tampa Bay 
JOHN C. BOICE, Managing Director 


The COLONIAL 








ST. PETERSBURG—THE HUNTINGTON. Truly a resort ho- 
tel of merit. 125 rooms, J. Lee Barnes, Pres.; Paul B, 
Barnes, Vice-Pres. & Mgr. Rates: Am. $7-$12. Eu. $4-$8. 












FLORIDA (Continued) 
TAMPA—HILLSBORO ‘ 
Ronis y = Rie ~ Ps * ' is $4; 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA ANSLEY HOTEL 


‘ ‘ A I 


ILLINOIS 


CONVENIENCE 


IM 
HOTEL SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS —ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 


tor over twenty-five years 
. . . 



































Luncheon on Tessday | 





LOUISIANA 
NEW ORLEANS. ase CunaeSe Acee moda r 1.000 
Hotels I O'Leary 
1 Kats t t RM W j 2:15 
MASSACHUSETTS 
SPRINGFIELD—HOTEL KIMBALL 
‘ s j Re se ‘ 1 tb 
NEW JERSEY 
ATLANTIC CITY—HOTEL DENNIS 
Ex ‘ pla ‘ ~ H 
: t wit 4 resort Walt J. Buzby, Ine, 
NEW YORK 
NEW YORK CITY BARBIZON-PLAZA ‘ ‘ entral 
I ' 6t Ave mad h t Rates: f1 n $3 ‘ 85 


Cont enta eak t ic t kiet Ri 


NEW YORK CITY PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL, 14 East 28th 


St vear Fifth Ave Rotariat pecial attention. 
Newton 


1000 rooms with bath from $2.50 George H 


HOTEL 


ROOSEVELT 


46th St. and Madison Ave. 
Bernam G. Hines, Managing Director 


to every place you 
want to go in New York 


Rooms with bath from $4.50 
DIRECT PASSAGEWAY TO GRAND CENTRAL 


NORTH CAROLINA 





Near 


GREENSBORO—O. HENRY on AY lern hote 
designed for comfort Direct I kle Hotels Ww J 
Black, Mgr. lates: Eu. $2.50 up. 

OHIO 

CINCIWNATI —HOTEL GIBSON. Cincinnati's largest 100U 





rooms—1000 baths. Restaurants and some guest rooms air 
conditioned Randall Davis, Gen. Mgr KM Thurs 12:15 
GRANVILLE THE GRANVILLE INN & GOLF eee Inc 
Ohio's iartest small hote Excellent accom thor 
Eu. $2 50 and up. 18 hole course J. R, Young panawes 
PENNSYLVANIA 


' Ro 2. bh Foe 


aaa the World’s First 
Half Dozen Hotels 


Headquarters: Rotary Club af Phila. 





Meetings held Wednesdays, 12:30 
CLAUDE H. BENNETT, Gen. Mer. 
TENNESSEE 
MEMPHIS—HOTEL PEABODY. The South's Finest—One 
of America’s Best 625 n with bath, downtown lo 
cation, air-conditioned RM "T es. 12:15 
TEXAS 
CORPUS CHRISTI — NUECES HOTEL. Excellent Cuisine 
In Heart of Business District Sensible Prices, J. 
Barrett, Manager. Eu. $2.50 up. 
VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND—-THE JEFFERSON. An unusual hotel—delight- 
reasonable rates—illustrated booklet Historie 


Wm, C, Royer, General Manager. 


ful location 


Richmond gratia. 














Linemen Who Have Used 
The WNicopress Method of 





Splicing and Dead-Ending 


Nico 
ress 
leeve 


Recommend 


Uncon 


They know that with the light, com- 
pact Nicopress Tool and Nicopress 
Sleeves it’s a simple job to make 
tight, uniform splices, either in the 
air or on the ground. 


Nicopress Splices and Dead-Ends 
have a strength exceeding the rated 
breaking strength of the conductors. 
The conductors will not pull out 
and the joints have lasting high 


conductivity. 


Practical — economical — efficient — 
the Nicopress method of Splicing 
and Dead-Ending will deliver un- 
surpassed service for you as it has 


for others. 
prices today. 


Nicopress Offset 
Oead- End 





it 
ditionally 


Write for details and | 









$100 Superior 

Canadian Mfr.—N. 

Export Distributor- 
Corp 


Offset 
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Installed on 
Conductor 


TELEPHONE SUPPLY CO. 


Ave., 
Siater Co., Ltd 
international 
New York, N 


Dead - Ena 


NATIONAL 


Cleveland, O., U.S.A. 

,» Hamiiton, Ont. 
Standard Electric 
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Little Leasona on Latin America 
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THE ONLY Ibero-American Republic 
on the North American mainland is 
Mexico, whose northern border stretches 
1,500 miles along the southern limit of 
the United States. Mexico’s area of 
758,258 square miles is roughly that of 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, California, 
and Utah combined, but its population 
is some 50 percent greater than that of 
these States, or over 19 million. 

The Conquistadors, under Cortes, who 
arrived in the country in 1519, found the 
amazingly advanced Aztec civilization. 

Yucatan was the first land to be dis- 
covered by the Spanish. Hernandez de 
Cordova landed there in 1517. 

Politically, the United States of 
Mexico—the official name—is divided 
into 28 States, a Federal District, and 
three Territories. The governmental 
organization set up by the Constitution 
of 1917 is patterned somewhat closely 
on that of the United States of America, 
with a bicameral Congress and a Presi- 
dential Cabinet. 

The culture of Mexico is developing 
enormously, and is primarily purely 
Mexican—that is, it is of the predomi- 
nant Mexican people, neither Indian nor 
European, but the mestizo, or mixed, 
race. In literature, painting, and music, 
Mexican contributions have been of out- 
standing merit. 

The first printing press in America 
was introduced in Mexico in the 1530s 
(see REvisTA Rotaria, September, 1939). 
The University of Mexico was founded 
in Mexico City in 1553—83 years before 
Harvard, the oldest college in the United 
States. 

Mexico’s silver and gold mines were 
old when Cortes arrived; they are still 
being worked. Other minerals exported 
are oil, copper, mercury, lead, and zinc. 
Sisal fiber, chicle, coffee, sugar, tobacco, 
and cotton are agricultural products. 

The climate varies from warm tem- 
perate to tropical. The backbone of 





mountains gives a great diversity 
throughout. Motor roads are rapidly 


being built (see THE RoTaRIANn, Septem- 
ber, 1941). 

The attention of readers who desire 
to perfect themselves in Spanish is 
called to Revista Rotaria, Spanish-lan- 
guage edition of THE ROTARIAN. 


L.A UNICA republica iberoamericar 


en la parte continental de Norteam« 
rica es México, cuya frontera septe 
trional se extiende por 1.500 millas 


lo largo de los limites meridionales d 


los Estados Unidos. El area de Méxic 


de 758.258 millas cuadradas, es mas 
menos igual a las de Tejas, Nuev 
México, Arizona, California, y Utal 


combinadas, pero su poblacion es com 
un 50 por ciento mayor que la de esto 
estados, 0 sea, de mas de 19 millone 

Los conquistadores, al mando de Co1 
tés, que llegaron al pais en 1519, en 


contraron una civilizaci6n asombrosa 
mente adelantada, la de los aztecas 
Yucatan fué la primer region des 


cubierta por los espanoles. Hernandez 
de Cérdova desembarcé alli en 1517. 

Politicamente, los Estados Unidos 
Mexicanos—el nombre _ oficial—estan 
divididos en 28 estados, un distrito 
federal y tres territorios. La organi 
zacioOn del gobierno, establecida por la 
Constituci6n de 1917, esta disenada en 
forma un tanto parecida a la de los 
Estados Unidos, con un congreso de dos 
camaras y un gabinete presidencial. 

La cultura de México esta desarro 
llandose portentosamente, y, en lo pri 
mordial, es puramente mexicana—esto 
es, corresponde al tipo mexicano pre- 
dominante, que no es ni indio ni eu- 
ropeo, sino mestizo. En_ literatura, 
pintura y musica las aportaciones me- 
xicanas han sido de gran mérito. 

La primera imprenta en América se 
establecié6 en México entre 1530 y 1540 
(véase REVISTA Roraria de septiembre 
de 1939). La Universidad de México 
se fund6é en la ciudad de México en 
1553—83 anos antes que la de Harvard, 
la mas antigua en los Estados Unidos. 

Las minas de plata y oro de México 
eran antiguas cuando Cortés lleg6; aun 
se explotan. Los otros productos ml- 
nerales de exportaci6n son petréleo, 
cobre, mercurio, plomo y zinc. Los 
productos vegetales son henequén, chi- 
cle, café, azucar, tabaco y algodon. 

El clima varia desde el templado al 
tropical. Las cordilleras determinan 
una gran diversidad en todo el pais. Se 
construyen rapidamente carreteras pavi- 
mentadas (véase THE ROTARIAN de 
septiembre de 1941). 
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May We Present 
FrANcIS A. KETTANEH, of Beirt Le 


banon, Director of Rotary Interna 


tional, who was born n Jerusalem, 
Palestine, and educated in German, 


French, and American schools in Bei- 


] 


rut before becoming a civil engineer. 


He was active in road and bridge con 
tributor§ of imtomo 


biles in the Near and 
Middle East. Now in 





the United States, he 

eagerly awaiting 

the arrival ot his 

A wife and two chil 
> h/ dren, who are travel 
Kettaneh ling via Iraq, Iran, 


and Singapore 
more than halfwav around the globe. 
WELDON MELICK hopes he'll marry a 
girl who cannot cool he’s afraid he'll 
grow fat on home cooking! Although 


he has written many articles for maga 


zines, including THE ROoOTARIAN, his 
Postlude to Skiing is also a postlude to 
such work He has lately become a 
scenario writel 

ROTARIAN CARLOS P. ANEs!, of Buenos 


Aires, Argentina, is a civil engineer 
who has been most 
active in good-roads 
construction. As 
president of the Ar- 
gentine Auto Club, 


he was a delegate to 





the recent Fourth In- 
ternational Good 
Roads Congress. in 








Mexico One of the 
leading forces in the 
formation of the In 
ter-American Federation of Auto 
Clubs, he is now president of that 
organization. 

Both as economist and humorist, 
STEPHEN LEAcOcK is preéminent. To 
ROTARIAN readers he is an old friend 
and a favorite contributor from the 
Dominion of Canada. 

JULIAN S. HUXLEY, one of England's 
leading scientists, is also considered 
one of the world’s leading thinkers. 
Lecturer and author, he has also been 
a ROTARIAN contributor previously. 
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Rotarians 


in th NEWS 


GLIDING is of more than academic inter 
to United States Senator Joseph Rosier 
West Virginia, a Past District Governor 
Rotary International. He went up for | 
first sailplane ride recently. As chairm 
of a subcommittee of the Senate Educati 
and Labor Committee studying the val 
of gliding, he wanted firsthand experien 
. and got it in a flight over Marylar 
in the glider in which he is shown at le 
Named the Spirit of Youth IJ, the machi: 
was built and is flown by boys of the N 
tional Youth Administration. Senator R 
sier is a Past President and now an hx 
orary member of the Rotary Club of Fai 
mont, W. Va. . . . Readers may be reminds 
of, and may want to turn back to, Soarin 
on a Shoestring, by Karl Detzer, in Th 
Rotarian for December, 1939. It’s apropx 


IN THE Netherlands East Indies, as elsewhere in the 
world, men high in g I t and in royalty take ac- 
tive interest in Ro Highness the Soesoehoenan 
f Soerakarta (below) has accepted the honorary Presi- 
Jency of the Solo, Java, Club; was an active member. 





AIRPLANE Manufacturers Glenn L. Martin and James H. Kindelberger won identical 
salutes from air-minded Americans recently when each was elected to honorary mem 
bership in a Rotary Club—in Middle River, Md., and Inglewood, Calif., respectively 


PRESIDENTS: Franklin Moore (below left), Harrisburg, Pa.—TInter-American Hotel 
Association. . .. Dwight Marvin, Troy, N. Y.—American Society of Newspaper Editors 
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Businessmen, It's Up to Us! 


By Francis A. Kettaneh 


Director, Rotary International, Beirut, Lebanon 


44 
= THE WAR we can- 


not return to normal living. Busi- 
ness must recognize social obliga- 
tions and take the initiative in ac- 
cepting them.” 

It wasn’t a radical, nor a 
dreamer, nor a university profes- 
sor of sociology who said that. It 
was Charles E. Wilson, the suc- 
cessful and realistic president of 
the General Electric Company. 
Behind those words lies an indict- 
ment of modern business, else if 
we had been perfect we could go 
on as we were. 

But as businessmen, you know 
and I know that all has not been 
right amongst us. We must ad- 
mit that many of us have seen in 
our work only an exciting, all-ab- 
sorbing pursuit of profits, or, what 
may be more dangerous, the 
power that great profits bring. 

Does a competitor stand in our 
way? Then break him, ride him 
down roughshod! Does an em- 
ployee who has served us faith- 
fully for years, slow down with 
fatigue or age? Then fire him and 
replace him with a man younger 
and cleverer. The old man’s 
family is no concern of ours—and 


besides he should have saved 
money for such an eventuality. 
And has business never been 
guilty of sacrificing quality, even 


scheming to take advantage of 
unsuspecting buyers? 

Those are stinging words. Say, 
if you will, that I exaggerate, but 
don’t overlook the fact that we 
businessmen have permitted a 
minority of our fellows to carry on 
practices which have brought on 
trouble for all of us engaged in 
profit-making pursuits, regardless 
of whether we live in Australia, 
Asia, or America. We business- 
men complain that we suffer from 
a suspicion of our motives, from 
drastic and punitive regimenta- 
tion, from meddling and muddling 
of incompetent officials and poli- 
ticians, but I rise to suggest that, 
collectively, the fault is our own. 

If we really want our capital- 
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Calling politicians names doesn’t help solve problems 


but there are things to be done that will get 


istic svstem to survive. with its 
cornerstones of free enterprise 
and profits, we must have the 


courage to examine our conduct 
dispassionately, admit our mis- 
takes, and 


Sarv to correct 


then do what is neces- 
them. 
Let us not blame government. 
fter all, we the people have the 
government we deserve. How 
many of us will not bother to vote 
on election day? How many of us 
working for 
that we will not take the time to 


serve as an officer of our clubs or 


are so busy profits 


] 
i 


our chamber of commerce, or take 
iob for the public 
in our communities? 


on a thankless 
700d 
As a Rotarian, my hat is off to 
our om ators and clergy, for they 
supply 60 percent of our District 
Governors. But with Rotary over- 
whelmingly c busi- 
nessmen, is it to our credit that so 
few of us in business allow for 
sacrificing service to others? 
Being realists, we businessmen 
must admit that governmental 
regulation and control are here 
to stav. But I know some men, 
who are sul- 
lenly hostile and seek to sabotage 
governmental regulation and con- 
trol at every opportunity instead 


ymprised_ of 


and no doubt you do. 


of codperating. If we business- 
men refuse to play our part in 
what is happening, then the wild- 
eyed gentry—the unanchored re- 
formers and the head-in-the- 
clouds theoreticians—will take 
over. Should we then censure 
them—or ourselves who have 


opened the doors wide for them by 
our aloof inaction? 

When we earn more than a liv- 
ing wage, we owe a debt to the 
community 
sible that surplus. 


that has made pos- 
It is not paid 


fe. = , z GF 3 os. mays) 
Guest Editorial eR, 


results. 
by signing a check, though that 
may help if the cause i sood 
The debt we owe our community 
can be discharged only by giving 
back to it of ourselve our time, 
our leisure, our intelligence 
What a different place would 
this old world be if our successful 
businessmen would have enough 
Imagination and unselfishne to 
turn their businesses over to the 


juniors and give freely of their 
experience and knowledge accu- 
mulated during a lifetime to the 
service of community and nation? 
Calling the politicians name 

problem Nor 


doesn’t solve our 


does the passing of pilou resolu- 


tions, affirming our belief in the 
system of private enterprise. Of 
course, we believe in a svstem in 


which man by hard work can earn 
a living and accumulate the 
wherewithal to enjoy life. But 
unless we brighten our respective 
corners with our — idual effort, 


1e great blackout may com 


i... he broad view 


Our capitalistic economy has not 
overproduced and it is a griev- 
ous fallacy to think that it has. 
If we could turn all the effort and 
scientific acumen now devoted to 
mass murder and destruction into 
distribute 

produce 


a successful effort to 
and divide what we 
among the 214 
this planet, it would remain a 
wretchedly poor place still. 

I started by quoting from 
Charles E. Wilson, and I close 
with more of his thought-laden 
“If business is sufficiently 
realistic and self-disciplined, the 
system of free enterprise can ac- 
complish what the _ totalitarian 
States merely promise.” 


billion people on 


words: 
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By 
Walter 
B. 
Pitkin 


U.. IXKRALDED, unnoted amid 


the reverberations of cannon and 

the clash of tanks, the world is be- 

ing shaken to its roots today by 
the greatest social revolution of its 
history, written or unwritten. 

How few people today grasp 
this—and are prepared for it! Yet 
out of the world shambles that mo- 
nopolizes the front pages of the 
newspapers, there is crystallizing 
a momentous event that shall out- 
weigh the smoldering cities and 
crippled men and breadlines. For 
it is the first immense advance to- 
ward the Great Society that will 
some day spread from pole to 
pole. 

The beginning of the 

first continental society! 

Only a continental society can 
bring the Great Society into be- 
ing. No, not all the ingenuity of 
the Yankees, the business acumen 
of the British, nor the might of 
the Germans or Russians, nor the 
esprit of the Latins could accom- 
plish that. Only North America 
could turn the trick. 

But it required what Kipling 
called “the ties of common funk” 
to make citizens of the United 
States and Canada think clearly. 
Were it not for the threat to their 
standards and ways of living, they 
might still be dawdling along, 
playboys and crooners, cuties and 
movie stars. They might still re- 
gard man’s highest goal as a 
million dollars at 50, hardened ar- 
teries or insulin at 60, and an 
obituary at 65. 

Read today’s paper and _ be- 
tween the lines you'll see how that 


world’s 
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i! Show the Way 


Article Number 5 in the 
‘A World to LIVE In’ 
series on problems of 
post-war reconstruction. 


fate has been avoided. A conti- 
nental society is in the making. It 
sweeps through Canada and the 
United States, even down into 
Spanish-speaking Mexico and be- 
yond. And that suggests what is 
even more important. 

A hemispheric, a New World, 
society! It is coming—not this 
vear, or the next, but some day, 
for it is in the stars. 

Hitherto, the Americas have 
been anything but a society. They 
were, first of all, a sprawl of plains 
and swamps and mountains and 
deserts and green valleys. In 
Mexico and Peru there were in- 
digenous civilizations that crum- 
bled at the impact of the Conquis- 
tadors. Then the Americas were 
a sprawling cluster of villages 
and mining camps and mills that 
darkened the skies with smoke. 
Then they were a good-natured 
chaos of millionaires and cattle 
barons and gamblers and tourists 
and salesmen, each a rugged indi- 
vidualist on the make. 

Here and there, small societies 
grew up in spots—Old Lima pro- 
duced one, Old Mexico another. In 
turn, societies grew up about Old 
Quebec, Old Boston, Old Phila- 
delphia, Old New Orleans, Old St. 
Louis, Old San Francisco, Rio de 
Janeiro, Buenos Aires. But the 
continents remained something in 
betwixt Vanity Fair and _ the 
Balkan States—if you can locate 
that queer spot. 

What is this strange new thing, 
a hemispheric society? To be quite 
specific, it is more than 200 mil- 
lion men, women, and children— 
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white, black, red, brown, and yel- 
low — living somewhere between 
the westernmost Aleutian Island 
and the storm-swept cliffs of Cape 
Horn, working away at an infinite 
variety of tasks all of which con- 
tribute to that widespread and 
comfortable freedom which we al- 
ready call the American way of 
life. These 200 millions are fast 
becoming one society as a result 
of discovering their common inter- 
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ests, their common standards of 
behavior, their common methods 
of work, play, and human inter- 
course, and their common danger. 
What makes a society? Men! 
The cravings of men. The team- 
work of like-minded men, to get 
for all the things no one man can 
get for himself. The ideas of men 
who value truth above all else. 
The ideals of men who envision 
the City of God on this planet! 
What makes a society strong? 
Natural resources: iron, copper, 
water, rich loam, tall trees, green 
grass. . . . And then the power 
from coal and from water and 
from petroleum and from the sun 
and, some day, from the atom to 
turn the wheels of machines. — 
What makes a society progres 


» 
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sive, bold, and ingenious? Well, 
along with sound heritage, cli- 
mate helps a lot.” The coolness 
and warmth of sun, wind, and 
rain affect men’s enterprises pro- 
foundly. 

Now, it happens—and not at all 
to your credit nor to mine—that 
the Americas possess more of 
these favorable influences than 
any single continent. One might 
argue that Australia has the in- 
gredients for a continental society, 
and I wouldn’t altogether deny 
that. But the land, the climate, 
the location, the resources, and 
the available power for machines 
in Australia are, even in the eyes 
of the most enthusiastic booster 
for “down under,” incomparably 
inferior to those of the Americas 
—and must always be. Africa, 
Europe, and Asia—each_ lacks 
some of the Americas’ immense 
advantages for a true continental 
society. A pity it is, but it is true. 

Above all, it is the quality of 
human power that is swiftly turn- 
ing the Americas into a new self- 
conscious society—a society which 
will influence the world through 
its airplanes, its fleets of freight 
ships, its continental highways 
from Alaska to Patagonia with in- 
terlinking highways East and 
West,* its telephones hooking up 
Pablo in Bolivia with Pauline in 
Winnipeg. 

This society will live in the 
wonder Age of Plastics, on whose 
threshold we now stand. Within 
the next two or three years you'll 
see plastic airplanes popping off 
assembly lines by the hundreds 
per day. Bodies will be one molded 
piece and as strong as steel. A 
foolproof plane will cost about 
$750—and by 1960 there should be 
5 million of them in the air! 

To produce those plastics there 
will be needed trees and grasses, 
petroleum and turpentine, salt, 
natural gas, and water. Have the 
Americas the wherewithal? They 
have. 

North and South America have 
the trees in profusion. They can 
grow, each year, the needed 
grasses and legumes. Their re- 
serves of petroleum will last hun- 
dreds of years, and beyond that 
there are tarry shales in Alberta 








*See Rolling Down to Panama, THE 
RorTarRiAN, September, 1941; Across Canada 
by Car, October, 1941; ‘That Highway to 
Alaska,’ November, 1941; Roll On to 
Buenos Aires, page 32, this issue. 


and Texas and Argentina that will 
yield supplies another millen- 
nium. Natural gas goes to waste 

This sort of society can be cre- 
ated and managed only by the 
finest type of scientists, mathema- 
ticians, technologists, experiment- 
ers, and factory managers. In 
pre-World War II days, Canada 
and the United States alone had 
34 million professional and scien- 
tific workers. The Continent of 
Europe (and that leaves Britain 
out, doesn’t it?) with its 500 mil- 
lion people had in pre-War days 
only 3,700,000 of these exceptional 
workers, of whom but 14% million 
were in Germany. 

But in all the Americas there 
were slightly more than in Eu- 
rope—so that in proportion to 
total populations, the New World 
had almost three times as many 
scientists, technologists, and pro- 
fessionals as Europe! 

A significant fact — ponder it 
well. 

And remember these figures are 
real pre-War. Today the Ameri- 
cas have fully four—possibly even 
five—times as many as the Conti- 
nent of Europe—again omitting 
Britain. Many of the best scien- 
tists, mathematicians, chemists, 
and managers of stricken Europe 
are dead or worn out or in concen- 
tration camps or without equip- 
ment for constructive research 
Many technical schools have 
either been closed or restricted to 
the point of uselessness. 

Some of the ruined Old World 
countries may perish in swift epi- 
demic almost any day, through 
lack of nurses and doctors. Many 
boys and girls now growing up 
will reach the age of 20 illiterate 
By 1946 the 500 million inhabi- 
tants of the starved, forlorn, des- 
perate continent will have fallen 
100 years behind the Americas. 

And the good neighborhood ol 
the Western Hemisphere will 
have the money to keep its men 
busy. Canada is digging out of 
her fabulous rocks more than 200 
million dollars of gold every year 
Most of it is piled up south of her 
borders. After the wars, this 
gold will be used to create new 
wealth. No prophet’s eye can per- 
ceive more than a little patch of 
this new wealth. Even that little 
stuns spectators, as it stunned me 
on a recent 8,000-mile trip. 

I’ve run across the amazing in- 
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ventions of the engineers and 
chemists of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, who— among other 
things—have perfected the long- 
sought method of extracting alu- 
mina from ordinary clay, so that 
aluminum can now be made from 
almost every clay pit. I’ve watched 
ereat new generators go up, piece 
by piece, all over the American 
Continents; and I’ve added up the 
power that will pour from them 
in two more years. It will exceed 
all the rest of the power on earth. 





Walter B. Pitkin, psy- 
chologist and author, 
headquarters at Colum- 
bia University, where he 
has taught journalism 
since 1912 . . . but that 
is only a 40th part of 
his story. He has been 
a cattle boss, theolo- 
gian, movie executive, 
encyclopedia editor, 
large-scale farmer, in- 
terpreter, government 
advisor, metropolitan 
newspaperman, chicken 
farmer, and cook, and 
he's likely to pop up 
anywhere in the world 
of new ideas—of which 
he is either abreast or 
ahead. He has a limit- 
less faith in tomorrow 
—and transmits it with 
all the gusto in his 
lanky frame to lecture 
audiences and to read- 
ers of his prolific writ- 
ings. He's currently 
addressing Rotary In- 
stitutes, addressed 
Rotary's Havana Con- 
vention. Yes, he wrote 
"Life Begins at Forty.’ 








3ut down in South America are 
huge waterfalls, ranging from Roi- 
rama’s 2,000 feet through Kaietur 
and Iguazu and Guaira to smaller 
yet powerful drops throughout the 
scarp of the Andes, whose poten- 
tial power would make the world’s 
total today seem like a boy’s toy 
engine. 

What of atomic power? During 
the past year, scientists have been 
able to release more power from 
the atom than before, and great 
new cyclotrons are being built to 
whirl their magnets and pull at- 
oms apart and cut loose their 
locked energies. 

The future of the Americas is 
linked up with the future of that 
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atomic power. Already, U-235, the 
special uranium from 
which minute quantities of the po- 
tential atomic energies have been 
extracted, holds the key to future 
power in immeasurable quanti- 
ties. But to get U-235 you must 
have uranium—and the Americas 
contain the two greatest supplies 
of pitchblende, the ore from which 
it (and radium) comes.* 

In my travels and 
throughout the Americas, I have 
seen power that is and power soon 


form of 


retravels 


to be, power that can be soon and 
power that will certainly be some 
day, but nowhere have I seen a 
more dramatic promise of power 
than in the U-235 research in the 
laboratories. 

I’ve watched giant fertilizer 
plants double and redouble their 
daily output of nitrates from the 
air and phosphoric acid from solid 
rocks, pushing onward toward the 
day, still some distance in the fu- 
ture, when the Americas will be 
able to double the vields of all 
our good earth and make the finest 
foods as cheap as the dirt wherein 
it grew. 

I can take you to one huge lab- 
oratory in the United States where 
a cautious scientist will, if you 
wheedle him long enough, admit 
that his company has more than 
20 inventions all perfected to the 
last degree and all ready for use 
when war work is done. 

“And each of these 20,” adds the 
little man, “will revolutionize at 
least one industry!” 

Let philosophers cogitate on the 
“rights of man” and diplomats 
prate about “world unity.” While 
they shuttle about in the grooves 
of their theories, the practical man 
of science and business is creating 
that of which they dream. He 
does it not by miracles, but by the 
natural processes whereby all so- 
cieties have come to be: by the 
drawing together of men for rea- 
sons of the moment — economic 
welfare, security, during which 
they discover old cultural affini- 
ties and create new ones. 

New political relationships 
among the nations will follow as 
a matter of natural sequence. 
They always do. Perhaps the eco- 
nomic and social imperatives will 
be met by simple treaties. A tariff 


* See Canada, Land of Gold and Radium, 
by James Montagnes, August, 1939, Ro- 
TARIAN,. 


ment to prophesy precisely what 
sovernmental liaison will 
be, but vou can be sure of this: its 
form will be determined bv its 
function as the peoples concerne 
understand what its functions 
should be. 

There’s a certain inevitabili 
about it all In North America, 
have been 
resistible as the tide old Canute 


rorces loosed as _ ir- 


could not stem 
peoples together in the world’s 


They are bringing 


first continental society 

It is a start. It will grow. 

Progressively, as time marches 
on, will emerge the hemispheric 
society of the Americas. Then, 
some day, the Great Society. 
That is a look far into the future. 
Shall 


or shall 


The question now is thi 
we let events buffet us, 
we be ready for them? 

Here, my friends, is something 
to think about as we look ahead 
to the day when peace comes and 
we pick up the pieces and start 
to build anew. 


t Pitkin forgot that 
Whethe jou agree or not is be 
side the main point This article like 
others in the “4 World 
series fails if it doesn't se you to re 
1€ll lng you? Ov ia 
lems that start chen peace comes 
Further to Drive your me? al DUINLD, 
here's @ open letter from the Chair 
nian of Rotary International's Commit 
tee on Research As to Participation of 
Rotarians in Post-War World Reorgan- 


ization.—Ebs. 


A Job for Rotarians 
By Walter D. Head 


Past President Rotary International 


Twenrty.THREE years ago an 
armistice was signed to stop the 
war which was to end all wars. 
Yet today many millions of people 
are once more engaged in war and 
the world is in turmoil. 

Men of goodwill hope that from 
the ruins of the present conflict 
will arise a new and better method 
of international codperation, one 
which will result in enduring 
peace. But merely to hope is not 
sufficient; we must begin now to 
plan for the post-war period. 

In several score nations the men 
of goodwill [Continued on page 54] 
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I. beginning of my downfall 


Was an article by Paul Gallico de- 
scribing skiing as a superman 
thrill that mortals have snatched 
from the gods. I became more and 
more “ski-unconscious” as I left a 
trail of nose prints on every 
sports-shop window in town. Fi- 
nally I broke out in a rash—I can 
think of no more appropriate 
word—of snowplows, stem turns, 
and open christies 

After. four more’ short-wave 
treatments I'll be able to unwrap 
my foot and wear a shoe again, 
though my podiatrist will still 
own a sizable equity in my left 
ankle. I can hardly wait till I’m 
able to kick myself 

It was the economy of the sport 
that got me. I had seen skis ad- 
vertised for $1.50, and I envi- 
sioned a maximum of fun without 
the outlay, upkeep, or member- 
ship fees of most sports. Just 
$1.50 and you're off! 

You're off, all right, if you think 
you can ski without boots, bind- 
ings, poles, water-resistant parka, 
pants, gloves, cap, snow glasses, 
tow grip, and waxes. Of course, 
you don’t have to buy clothes that 
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Illustrations by 
Ray Inman 


ina, 


snow won't stick to. There’s noth- 
ing to prevent you from costum- 
ing yourself in woolen sweaters 
and ordinary trousers for the 
greatest role of the season—as the 
core of a snowball. You may even 
get a contract, if a scout for the 
street-cleaning department sees 
your performance. 

As to answering any ad for 
$1.50 skis, I can advise you that 
the store will be out of them, un- 
less they’re an advertising special 
made of matchwood and not guar- 
anteed against warping in a stiff 
breeze. However, the clerk will 
be delighted to show you some 
hickory skis with metal edges and 
cable bindings for about $30. 

My investment grew to well 
over $100, including red-flannel 
underwear, before I set foot in the 
snow, but I could still have saved 
three months’ rent if I had 
stopped right there and nailed the 
skis to the wall of my hobby 
room. In my original $1.50 esti- 
mate of the cost of being a super- 
man, I forgot to include train fare, 
hotel, taxi, tow fees, ski lessons, 
and doctor bills. 

The next problem was to find 


By Weldon Melick 


someone to go with. Most of my 
friends, I discovered, were born in 
California and have to put on a 
sweater when they open the ice- 
box. But I have a kid sister in 
Princeton, New Jersey, whose 
hobby is collecting hobbies. She 
had been in the throes of photog- 
raphy for several months and was 
ripe for new conquests. I had 
only to mention skiing. 

We decided on the Catskills. I 
went up Friday night and she was 
to join me Sunday noon. I had 
been assured that ski technique 
was quickly learned under a good 
instructor—ten one-hour lessons 
and you could solo. It would be 
fun, I mused, to get up early Sat- 
urday, take ten lessons, and be a 
finished skier by the time Mildred 
arrived. 

On the snow train I glanced at 
a skiing booklet a fellow in the 
next seat loaned me, but I was 
giddy with anticipation and could 
scarcely see the words. I had felt 
the same buoyant excitement be- 
fore my first transcontinental air- 
plane trip. The train barely kept 
up with me as I floated toward 
Mount Olympus. 

There was something in the 
booklet about a true lover of the 
sport dying with his skis on, so 
I tossed it aside and began to read 
a paper. A Hollywood dispatch 
reported that So-and-So had bro- 
ken his right ankle in a ski spill 
at Badger Pass, and that five 
other stars had been rendered 
hors de combat on skis. Suddenly 
I began to contemplate the vir- 
tues of chess, and wondered 
whether a diversion that panders 
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to physical sensation, neglecting 
the mental processes, is really 
worthy of one’s time. A man’s a 
fool to let his brain stagnate, I 
reasoned. 

One merry group on the train 
had a toboggan, and it occurred to 
ne that sledding might be good 
fun, if skiing, with its intellectual 
limitations, began to pall. The 
hickory fraternity is very friendly 

strangers on skis usually meet 
too abruptly to stand on formal- 
itv. So I found myself figura- 
tively embracing the toboggan 
crowd like a long-lost brother. It 
seems they didn’t use the sled for 
amusement, though. One of them 
explained, “Somebody always 
breaks a leg, and it’s hard to get 
him down the mountain on a 
stretcher, so we thought up the 
stunt of tying ropes to a tobog- 
gan. Slick?” 

“The nice thing about skiing,” 
another one laughed, with what I 
considered a disjointed sense of 
humor, “is you've always got a 
pair of splints right with you.” ... 

“In skiing, do the opposite of 
what your senses tell you to do,” 
the instructor emphasized. “When 
you're turning on a hill, lean 
away from the hill instead of hug- 
ging it as you would on a bicycle. 
When you want to turn right, 
throw your hips over your left ski 
and follow with your shoulders. 
Knees together and feet out!” 

I got the general idea that you 
have to be definitely off your bal- 
ance to become a skier. And 
knock-kneed. I followed the in- 
structions as best I could under 
the handicap of having my legs on 
the wrong feet for a knock-kneed 
norm. When I wanted to turn 
right, I threw my shoulders over 
my left hip, or vice versa, and had 
to go back for them. 

My technique was perfect, but 
not for skiing. My jerked chris- 
tie would have passed for a dou- 
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“I LISTENED to the conversation. . . 


ble gainer and split, my _ pole 
turns ended in barrel rolls, and 
my snowplow was just a line 
plunge in disguise. I could never 
hope to do a figure eight on 
skates, but with skis I did Roman 
tens all over the place. I began to 
conclude that skiing was about as 
sedentary a pastime as chess. 

With the impatient eagerness 
of a novice, I was continually try- 
ing to explore two ski trails at 
once, with consistent results—a 
conglomeration of physiology and 
forestry turning slowly like a 
barbecued hog on a spit, until 
some Samaritan set me free. 

The snow acted as a sort of 
padded cell where there was 
snow. But mostly it had started 
to thaw the day before and frozen 
in the night to a crust of solid 
ice, and several hundred skiers 
weren't helping the situation by 





polishing it with cravenetted gab- 
ardine. A few bruises are all right 
in their place, but when you start 
bruising the bruises, it seems to 
me a sport passes into the realms 
of pathology. Why people will 
spend $30 to $50 and waste two 
full days going several hundred 
miles out of their way just to fall 
off a hill is something I can’t quite 
fathom. It wouldn't be nearly so 
complicated just to stay home and 
take turns jumping down the ele- 
vator shaft. 

But I wouldn't give up. The 
Melicks have their pride 

Whoever said skiing was the in- 
vention of a Laplander would cer- 
tainly flunk an elementary anat- 
omy course. A hidden twig, a de- 
ceptive hollow, and you're up- 
ended, your skull caroming off icy 
boulde rs, one wooden obelisk, 


with foot at half ma marking 





. ‘My arm ought to be out of the sling in four weeks.’ “ 
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your frozen Waterloo, its mate 
travelling blithely on down the 
hill, with leg attached. I know 
now why skiing is recommended 
for reducing. You never see a fat 
skier—and no wonder: it’s the 
quickest way you ever heard of to 
scrape off a few pounds around 
the hips. I felt certain I would 
have several splintered bones to 
pick with Mr. Gallico if I got back 
to civilization alive. 

After herringboning and _ side- 
stepping up the beginner's slope 
several million times more or less 

and I’m the guy who waits ten 
minutes for an elevator to the sec- 
ond floor—I bought a_ ski-tow 
ticket in desperation. The first 
time | clamped onto the tow rope, 
I heard a loud crack as I was 
thrown for a ten-yard gain, and 
thought surely I had shattered a 
ski. But it was only my shoulder. 

Getting back down the hill was 
not so easy. If you’ve ever stood 
in the Empire State tower and 
contemplated returning to Fifth 
Avenue on a beam of light, you 
know how I felt as I looked at the 
panorama below, and then at my 
coffin-shaped ski boots laid out 
neatly on wooden slabs. My stem 
christie, which I had finally man- 
aged on the mild school slope, re- 
fused to function on what looked 
like a sheer drop to eternity, and 
I completely traversed the face of 
the hill—faster, faster, frozen to 
the controls, headed straight for a 
clump of bushes, and inanely call- 
ing for help! 

Again helplessly impaled on 
my tangled skis like a martyr at 
the stake, I couldn’t budge either 
extremity. My right foot was due 
west of my left ear—HI couldn't 
have kicked that high on a bet. I 
failed to see any evidence of an- 
other leg, but I had definite sen- 
sations in every inch of its former 
length, and in several recently 
added inches. 

My fear that I would be seen in 
this ludicrous position was only 
superseded by the fear that I 
wouldn't be seen. There wasn’t 
another ski track in sight. I had 
a momentary terror of starving 
there in the wilds undiscovered, 
like two stags with their antlers 
inextricably locked. Or freezing 
to death with perfectly good fire- 
wood to the right of me, to the 
left of me, over and under me, but 
no way to chop it off my feet. 
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I finally wriggled my torso to a 
position where I could loosen the 
cable binding and release one 
wrenched foot and then the other. 
Putting the skis together and sit- 
ting thereon, I thundered down 
the hill like the Broadway Lim- 
ited, yelling “Track Four!,” una- 
ble in my exhausted condition to 
distinguish between ski and golf 
vernacular. 

I am forced to admit that sled- 
ding isn’t such good fun—in a 
pinch. I hobbled into the club- 
house massaging the offended 
part, and told the attendant I 
wanted to check my skis and 
poles. “Leave them outside any- 
where,” he said. “Nobody has 


ever stolen a pair of skis here yet.” 
I could understand that. 
“Have you been on skis very 





“THERE'S nothing to prevent you from cos- 
tuming yourself... for the greatest role 
of the season—as the core of a snowball.” 


often?” a lean-faced husky at the 
hotel asked me that night while I 
waited for him to dress for dinner. 

“Not today,” I admitted. “How 
about you?” 

“Not a scratch,” he said proudly, 
“but then I’ve been skiing for 
years.” He peeled off his shirt, 
revealing full football armor. 

“Notre Dame, ’32,” he men- 
tioned apologetically. 

“Tf you carry your lunch in that 
rucksack,” I remarked, “it must 
be predigested by the time you 
need it, if what I’ve learned about 
skiing today is true.” 

“You may as well know all,” he 
said sheepishly, shaking the ruck- 
sack and disgorging—a pillow! 
“For a sit-down strike,” he said. 

I was up early Sunday morn- 
ing. I couldn't sleep anyway. 
The unsophisticated construction 






of a jellyfish seems enviable when 
all your muscles ache at once 
You call a bellboy to close your 
window. You drop a $5 bill and 
consider leaving it on the floor 
If you have a $5 bill to drop 
you're new to skiing. From habit 
you walk with the new stream 
lined aerodynamic stance il 
other words, crouched like an oc 
togenarian, and feeling more so. 

I had left my skis right on the 
slope overnight, to test the highly 
touted honesty of these Old Hick 
ory worshippers. I approached 
the spot with great faith and op 
timism. 

My skis were still there! 

I listened to the conversation as 
skiers gathered. 

“Well, my arm ought to be out 
of the sling in four weeks—then 
we'll try the Laurentians.” 

“How’ll we get Jim home?” 

“Simple—they always have am 
bulances waiting for the excur 
sion trains. They furnish wheel 
chairs and stretchers.” 

“Poor Margaret—did you evet 
hear of such luck? She dreamed 
someone crashed into her — she 
banged her head against the bed- 
stead and dislocated three verte- 
brae.” 

And as a sorry-looking speci- 
men plunged over a precipice and 
crashed with a splintering of ash 
at the feet of a brittle blonde— 
“Ooh—manna from heaven!” 

I spent the morning in the club- 
house drinking cokes. Only when 
I heard the Sunday train pulling 
in did I rouse myself to clamp on 
my skis and attempt an expres- 
sion of beatific exhilaration. | 
spotted Mildred six cars away. 
She had on a jaunty blue ski 
jacket trimmed in red _ leather, 
smart gray downhill pants and 
white boots, red and white cap 
and knapsack to match, snow and 
sun visor, and Alpine mittens. 

“How do I look?” she greeted 
me. “I shopped all day yesterday 
for the outfit.” 

“You look swell,” I admired, 
“but where are your skis?” 

Her face clouded with disap- 
pointment. “Oh, heck,” she said. 
“IT knew there was something I 
forgot to get! But I’ve got my 
Ciné-Kodak and some Koda- 
chrome, and my Leica and Rol- 
leiflex in the knapsack—I’ll take 
pictures of you skiing!” 

My kid sister is no dope. 
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By William L. Stidger 


Cierguman and Caumnis. 


UW...» my dear old father was 


living, he would no more have 
thought of missing a Rotary meet- 
ing in Moundsville, West Virginia, 
than he would have thought of 
missing a meal or a night’s sleep. 

After I grew up and left home, I 
used to go back once in a while 
to speak to the Rotary Club, and 
on these occasions they would 
seat my father at the head table, 
and the President would always 
rise and introduce me by telling of 
Father’s unsullied and unbroken 
attendance record of more than 20 
years. 

The Moundsville Rotary Club 
was organized in May, 1919. My 
father became a member in De- 
cember, and up to the time of 
his last illness he had a perfect 
attendance record. Everybody 
called him “Pop.” My occasional 
speeches at the Moundsville Club 
were pretty easy to do, because 
after the chairman’s introduction 
there was only one subject to talk 
about, and that was my father’s 
service to the community. He 
was a perfect Rotarian, by all 
Four Objects of the organization. 


H.:: WAS just as faithful in his 
church obligations as he was to 
Rotary. With a clear tenor voice, 
he sang in the choir for 40 years. 
Every once in a while he would 
make a fainthearted effort to re- 
sign from the choir and leave the 
job of leadership to some younger 
man, but they never would let him 
go. He loved the old hymns, and 
used to play them gloriously on a 
wheezy little organ that we had at 
home. If there was somebody 
else to play the organ, he would 
get out his flute, which he handled 
beautifully. 

His prayer-meeting attendance 
was just as faithful as his Rotary 
attendance, although the church 
never saw fit to make anything of 
it, and never gave him any pins or 
medals or testimonial dinners. Of 
course, he didn’t expect it. He 
would as soon have sought ap- 
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About a man who was ever among ‘thefaithful few’ — 
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in Rotary, at church, in business—by hiS\adMiring son. 


proval for his regular church- 
going as he would for loving his 
wife and children. The point is, 
he did attend. He was unfailingly 
on hand when the doors opened, 
and he and the janitor were al- 
ways the last to go. 

The Boy Scouts was another 
organization that claimed a simi- 
lar devotion from him. One of 
the Scoutmasters wrote to me 
after his death: “Our records 
show that he never missed a meet- 
ing unless he was sick.”’ 

When my mother died, he had 
the responsibility of taking full 
care of five children. On Sundays 
he used to dress us all up in our 
Sunday best, take us to church, 
and plant us proudly in the family 
pew, while he made his way to the 
choir. He didn’t send us to church 
—he brought us! 

About a year after his death | 
happened again to be in Mounds- 
ville on Rotary day, and again | 
was called on to speak. We had 
an empty chair at the head table 
in memory of my father, and the 
President’s introductory address 
was pretty much what it had al- 
ways been. 

I had just been in New York 
for a few days, and I told my audi- 
ence about a musical play which 
I had seen there, which included 
a popular song entitled Johnny 
One-Note. The song told about a 
boy who could play only one note, 
talk only one theme, walk on one 
leg, wear but one tie, tell but one 
story. Hence his_ nickname, 
Johnny One-Note. 

Many organizations, including 
the church, have a certain num- 
ber of members who are quite 
like Johnny One-Note. Every 
preacher, for instance, is familiar 
with the once-a-year churchgoer. 

The church’s Johnny One-Note 
would, of course, readily admit 
that the once-a-year system would 
be a very inefficient one if applied 
to his business affairs. If he went 
to his office only once a year, he 
would soon find his business in 





a pretty mess Even once-a 
month 
would leave his affairs in a rathet 


attendance on_ busine 
misty and obscure atmosphere 
Moreover, if you suggested that he 
start off for a walk with only one 
leg working, he would look upon 
you as crazy 
And yet that is exactly the wi 

that some of our strange fellow 
deal with their church and on 


ganizational obligations 


| USED to have a prominent pa 
rishioner who attended church 
only once a vear, and actually ex 
pected both hi 


minister to congratulate him fon 


family and his 


that feat of fellowship and wor 
ship. He would parade down the 


aisle of the church, wearing a 


pious look that seemed to suggest 
the angels should be singing a 
special Gloria because of his 
annual visit. Then on Monday he 
would go to his office and boast 
of his church attendance 

When this man—whom I used 
to call privately “Brother Once-a 
Year” 


ward a front seat on this annual 


walked down the aisle to- 


pilgrimage of his, he even used to 
glance up at me with a “How'm I 
doing?” look in his benign eyes 

And, oddly 
‘or this rea 
son: a preacher knows that hi 


He wanted approval 


enough, he got it 


church is a hospital, and_ that 
Brother Once-a-Year, of all people 
in his membership, is the one who 
There- 
fore he dare not bear an unkindly 
attitude toward him 

In telling this story to the 
Moundsville Rotary Club, I came 
back inevitably to the man they 
all remembered so well, and his re- 


needs the church most 


markable record of Rotary atten 
dance. Comparing him to Johnny 
One-Note, I said: 

“Whether in church or Rotary, 


his principles and performance 


were exactly like the way he used 
to play the old bellows organ in 
the parlor at home—he played 
all the notes!” 
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Yes!.... Mr. O’Neal 


Be vcsercas labor groups have 


been unanimously against the im- 
position of wage ceilings. Their 
main argument is that labor is not 
a commodity, and that it would be 
an infringement on human rights 
to bring the matter of wage rates 
under Government control. They 
say they don’t want to submit to 
that kind of regimentation. That 
is high-sounding argument, but if 
farmers and industrialists submit 
to price control, they too are giv- 
ing up human rights. The masses 
of labor, the 30 million who are 
not organized, are not making un- 
reasonable demands. <A Gallup 
poll recently showed that 62 per- 
cent of laborers were willing to 
have their wages kept where they 
are if prices of what they buy are 
also kept where they are. 

As a matter of fact, nearly 
everybody else is regimented, 
whether he knows it or not. In- 
dustry is regimented through pri- 
orities, and the time is at hand 
when thousands of factories will 
be virtually put out of business 
because they can’t get raw ma- 
terials. That is an invasion of 
human rights too, if you want to 
consider it as such 

The farmer’s prices represent 
his wage rates. The farmer can- 
not understand why his labor is 
not just as sacred as the labor of 
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Ceilings on Wages? 


What is inflation? What can be done to curb it 
in the United States? Expert economists aired 
those questions in November. Leon Henderson and 
Bernard M. Baruch discussed price controls last 
month. Now, it’s wages. The debate-of-the-month 
for February will be on profit limitation.—Eds. 


EDWARD A, O'NEAL has since 1921 
been with the American Farm Bureau, or- 
ganized in 39 States and Puerto Rico, 
has been its president since 1931. He 
operates a 1,900-acre plantation in Ala- 
bama, his native State. He has served 
three Presidents, was chosen the South's 
"Man of the Year" in 1939 by the ''Pro- 


gressive Farmer’ for his farm leadership. 


aman employed ina factory. He 
works just as hard, and his income 
depends on his labor with his 
hands. If the emergency created 
by the defense program requires 
the farmer to submit to limitation 
of the return he receives from his 
labor in growing wheat, then it 
would seem no more than fair that 
the man who grinds the wheat or 
bakes the flour into bread should 
also be required to submit to limi- 
tations on the wages he receives 
for his work. 

Farmers can’t understand how 
the Government can keep the 
price of a commodity from soar- 
ing unless there is some way of 
limiting the cost of the labor that 
produces that commodity. Cer- 
tainly any price authority, in fix- 
ing the maximum price for a 
commodity, must take into con- 
sideration the costs that enter in- 
to production. In nearly every 
industry, labor costs constitute 
the bulk of the cost of production, 
and if labor costs are allowed to 
rise to inflation levels, then the 
cost of the finished products. will 
rise correspondingly. Under such 
conditions, how can such a price- 
control law prevent an inflation 
spiral? 

If you allow wage increases to 
go on unchecked, you are sure to 
have prices follow each wage in- 
crease as day follows night. You 
will have a continuous game of 
leapfrog that will end in inflation, 
and in all probability labor will 
find that its higher wages will buy 
no more than the original wage 
bought before the leaping began. 
As Bernard M. Baruch said in his 


testimony on the bill: “The way 
to see that agriculture and labot 
do not lose out in the inflationary 
race with living costs is not to 
seek special advantage for agri- 
culture and labor over the other 
contestants, but to prevent the 
race and adjust inequalities.” 

Mr. Baruch speaks out of his 
vast experience on the War In- 
dustries Board during the first 
World War, and there is no man 
in the United States who should 
be listened to with greater respect 
on these matters. 

Agriculture is willing, not only 
for the national interest, but also 
for its own long-time interest, to 
forego any speculative returns 
that might come from. unre- 
strained inflation of prices, and it 
believes that labor ought to do 
likewise. We agree, of course, 
that wage rates ought to be fair, 
and in the administration of any 
system of control we would insist 
that consideration should be given 
to increased cost of living and to 
wage rates that are unfair. Farm- 
ers believe in parity for them- 
selves, and they believe in parity 
for the other fellow. They know 
that the nation cannot make the 
progress it is capable of making 
unless there is fair economic bal- 
ance among groups. 


Taree IS another reason for 
avoiding inflation, and it is a rea- 
son that may be more important 
than all the others because it in- 
volves the future peace of the en- 
tire world. After the war the 
United States will be forced to 
assume the leadership of the dem- 
ocracies in world affairs. That 
means that it must trade with the 
other democracies, and it will not 
be able to trade with them on an 
inflated price level. If American 
prices for industrial goods and 
other products are so high that 
other nations cannot buy them, 
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REBRISE  S 


then world reconstruction will be 
simply a beautiful dream that will 
not come true. There is more at 
stake here than most people real- 
ize. but Americans simply must 
understand these things if their 
country is to win the peace. 

America’s abundance of food 
and fiber is a powerful weapon. It 
cannot be used with maximum ef- 
fectiveness as a weapon if prices 
are inflated to unreasonable lev- 
els. Agricultural abundance may 
well prove to be the deciding fac- 
tor in preserving freedom for this 
generation and for the generations 
to come. 

Some people argue to the effect 
that if you keep agriculture, la- 
bor, and industry in a condition 
of economic balance, then it does 
not matter if the level of that bal- 
ance is a high-price level or a low- 
price level. That is perhaps the 
most seductive of all arguments 
for inflation. The trouble with it 
is that it neglects entirely the 
millions of people who must live 
on fixed incomes. There are mil- 
lions of Federal, State, county, 
and municipal employees—police- 
men, firemen, public-school teach- 
ers, for example—widows living 
on annuities, old-age pensioners, 
plus armies of clerks and unor- 
ganized workers, and so on. In- 
credible hardships will be visited 
upon these groups if the general 
price level becomes inflated. It 
will endanger the actual value of 
millions of life-insurance policies 
and savings-bank accounts. ‘“Ex- 
cept for human slaughter and 
maiming and all that goes with 
them,” says Mr. Baruch, “inflation 
is the most destructive of the con- 
sequences of war.” 

A witches’ brew of all the in- 
gredients of inflation is already in 
the pot—rapidly increasing em- 
ployment, advancing wages, a big- 
ger national income than we have 
enjoyed for years, curtailment in 
production of consumers’ goods, a 
policy of get-the-job-done-at-any- 
cost in the armament field, rapid- 
ly rising farm income, and a gen- 
eral tendency toward freer spend- 
ing by individuals. The only thing 
that has prevented an inflation in 
the stock market is the fear of 
taxation. If the brakes are not 
applied, carefully and judiciously 
but firmly, it is almost certain that 
an inflationary spiral will develop 
very shortly. The only agency 
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WILLIAM GREEN started on his career 
as labor leader in 1900 as an officer 
of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, was elected president of the 
American Federation of Labor in 1924. 
He wrote the workmen's compensation 
law for Ohio—his own State—received 
the Roosevelt Memorial Association's 
gold medal (in 1930) for distinguished 


service in promotion of industrial peace. 


that can prevent it is the Federal 
Government, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment will probably be helpless 
without additional authority from 
Congress in the form of a price- 
control law that will really control. 

If Congress passes a bill with- 
out teeth in it, one that leaves out 
of it one of the most dangerous 
factors in bringing about inflation, 
Congress will have to shoulder the 
responsibility for having failed to 
take drastic action in time to pre- 
vent the hurricane. In this time 
of national peril it will be unfortu- 
nate if there isn’t enough states- 
manship in Congress to place the 
national welfare above the press- 
ure of the inflation bloc and a 
few favored putting 
through a price-control measure 
that will really control. 


groups by 


No!.....Mr. Green 


MERICA’S internal 

enemy today is inflation. The 

battle to defend democracy 
cannot be won if the nation’s 
economic system is thrown into 
chaos by runaway prices. Because 
of the sudden industrial upheaval 
caused by the shift from produc- 
tion for needs to 
production for national defense, 
chaotic inflation is now a direct 
threat. Living costs have jumped 
almost 10 percent within a year 
and, unless something is done to 
control the upward spiral, another 
10 percent boost in prices is likely 
by next Spring. 

The American Federation of 
Labor is determined to do every- 
thing within its power not to let 
this calamity occur. Every jump 
in prices is a blow to the pocket- 
book of American workers and 
their families. It is likewise a blow 
to industry. Labor will not sit idly 
by while the American standard 
of living is being undermined. 

In considering this problem and 
in formulating a _ constructive 
policy to prevent inflation, the 


greatest 


peacetime 








American Federation of Labor is 


not moved by selfish motives, but 
by a patriotic resolution to find the 
best way out for the entire nation 

We favor the adoption of Fed- 


] 
i 


eral 
We believe that this legislation 
should remain in force only for 
the duration of the emergency. We 
feel that it should apply solely to 
the prices of commodities and 
W ages 


should be specifically 


egislation to control price 


rents and profits as well 
excluded 
from the measure 

The real need is for a ceiling on 
basic products and _ materials 
which are essential to the well 
being of the American people and 
to the promotion of the national- 
defense program. Legislation 
should be designed to prevent the 
prices of these products and ma- 
terials from getting out of line. It 
is unnecessary to freeze all prices 
since many commodities are so 
abundant that normal prices are 
assured 

Certainly there is no justifica- 
tion for the imposition of ceiling 
on wages. This would be a contra- 
diction of the principles of Amer- 
ican democracy and a violation of 
practical commonsense 

It has long been written into the 
law of the land that “the labor of 
a human being is not a commodity 
or article of commerce.” To treat 
the labor of human beings on a 
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a Julian: S. Huxley Distinguished British: Biologist and Author 


‘ 
HEN Parliament in 1864 abolition of the public schools and 
Biscussed a sixpence-in-the-pound their tradition to their complete 
U.S. equivalent: $2.50 per $100) taking over by the Stat 

ncome tax, many were the head- I prophesy that we shall take 
hakings in Britain*; today there the middle wav. and that an in- 

bre British people whom taxation creasing number of public school 
eaves with very little over six will come into the State svstem 
yence in the pound. with perhaps 50 percent “free 

If the war continues for more places” and the rest filled on 1 merit 

han another financial year, there and not merely on a parent’s abil 

vill be very few really rich peo- itv to pay fees he war will 

\f le left; the rich will be merely) have at last unified our present 
Y well-to-do, the renter and the dual and class-ridden svstem and 


| ‘country gentleman will have vir- turned the public chools into 
ually ceased to exist, and the training grounds for the , 
vyhole economic stratification of the nation 
Britain will have been altered, its The improved health of évacue 
op layers, in particular, being children is likely to lead to an- 
‘ery much compressed. other educational reform—some 
This is going to have all sorts provision for town children to 
yf effects, one of the most impor- spend part of each year in the 
tant being in the field of educa- country, whether in special school 
tion. Many publict schools will be camps or by exchanges between 
unable to carry on, as there will town and country schools 
not be enough parents able to pay Finally, the need for pre-service 
the fees. The situation, in fact, is training, coupled with the success 
already fairly acute, and numer- of various youth movements, has 
ous proposals have been put for- made it pretty certain that some 
ward, ranging from the complete education (though doubtless not 
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ie of the traditional formal kind) 


* William Ewart Gladstone was Chancel will be made universal up to 18. A 

or of the Exchequer at that time. Britain’s : ; s é 
first income tax was imposed in 1799 under similar beginning has been made A PEER’S DAUGHTER becomes a machinist in this 
Villiam Pitt the Younger. : , , : w sss class d Brite t the wo usiiat 
are those the American calls “private welts aap ditt : oe phe OnIC ‘Ga Idie piace ra rar! 
schools,” usually endowed. medical services. Again, we are end? , Even while the be ymbs scream down, young 
architects, like these (below) in pHa replan cities. 
Photos: (above) Aeme; (below) PIX 
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most unlikely to embark on a uni- 
form pattern of State medicine, 
but probably more and more of 
our hospitals and medical men 
will become more and more 
“mixed up” with a State health 
service. 

Meanwhile dock laborers have 
become salaried State servants; 
unemployment and health insur- 
ance has been extended to cover 
a large proportion of the black- 
coated worker agricultural 
wages have been raised by about 
50 percent; the facilities for ob- 
taining free and cheap milk have 
been more than doubled 

The extension of the cheap-milk 
scheme is part of something much 
bigger—a change in the nation’s 
dietetic habits and dietetic policy. 
Rationing is forcing people to eat 
less and to take to new kinds of 
food: so far both changes have, on 
the whole, been beneficial. Com- 
munal feeding also makes better 
diet easier to obtain, as well as 
freeing women from much house- 


lop cartoon, courtesy, Dublin Op 


hold drudgery. If it has come to 
stay on a large scale, it means a 
big social change. 

The higher wages of agricul- 
tural laborers are part of the 
greater attention paid to the land 
as a source of food supply. This 
time there seems little chance of 
the land slipping back into pub- 
lic neglect when the war is over. 
That will mean not merely the 
encouragement of certain crops, 
but the encouragement of the 
rural community in general, per- 
haps less by means of higher 
wages and cash returns than by 
improved social amenities and 
services in the countryside. 

The idea of planning is firmly 
entrenched at the center of British 
life today. Somehow, it is clear, 
we intend to find out how to rec- 
oncile efficiency and _ planning 
with freedom and democracy. 

It means a big upset of many 
traditional ideas to move on from 
the permissive, advisory (and 
largely quite ineffective) planning 
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we have had in the past to some- 
thing positive and constructive. 
However, things are tending slow- 
ly but surely in that direction, and 
I think it safe to say that enemy 
air raids will have given this coun- 
try a central planning authority, 
which will really plan to prevent 
inefficiency and ugliness, and to 
make life run more smoothly, in 
more attractive surroundings. 

The changes in Britain during 
the past two years constitute 
British adjustment to the wholly 
new situation, political and eco- 
nomic and social, in which the 
world finds itself. The adjust- 
ment is typically British in strik- 
ing out a line of its own. 

Before the war most thinking 
people would have said that the 
choice lay eventually between two 
types of revolution—toward com- 
munism or other extreme form of 
socialism, on the one hand, and 
toward fascism, on the other. But 
if we go on moving in our present 
direction, we shall have by-passed 
both fascism and communism and 
have embarked on an era of dem- 
ocratic planning which is neither 
socialist nor capitalist in the cus- 
tomary sense. 

“Compromise,” the doctrinaires 
will sneer. But it will not be the 
first time that the English have 
been able to find a_ successful 
middle-way solution between two 
apparently inevitable  alterna- 
tives. 


Now, to Thumb Back— 


With the scientist’s tradi- 
s s tional objectivity, Dr. Hux- 
: ley has told what war is do- 


ing to the people of his Britain, which 
is one of the major stories of this day. 
And it is one which earlier articles in 
THE ROTARIAN have chronicled, with 
similar objectivity, as it grew. First of 
those articles was Life in Wartime 
Britain, by Ivor Brown, July, 1940. 
Then came British Rotary in Wartime, 
by T. A. Warren and R. E. Coombe, 
August, 1940. Britain in Social Transi- 
tion, by Ernest Bevin, February, 1941, 
added labor’s point of view. On Brit- 
ain’s Home Front, March, 1941, shined 
still another facet. 

Two features in June, 1941, enriched 
the study: Britain Finds Its Soul, by 
T. A. Warren (he is Rotary’s First 
Vice-President); and Margaret Goes to 
the Country, a pictorial on slum chil- 
dren in wartime. Fatigue and the 
War Worker, by Lord Londonderry, 
K.G., August, 1941, followed. And in 
the November, 1941, issue Rotary’s 
President, Tom J. Davis, told of Ro- 
tary in Britain in his article, My Clip- 
per Trip to England.—Ebs. 
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HE POPULATION of Canada 
at first sight decidedly 
mixed. Statistics give the impres- 
sion that the country is more het- 
erogeneous in race than any other 
in the world. But statistics, not 
even the admirable compilations 
of the Dominion Bureau at Otta- 
wa, Ontario, never tell the whole 
truth. This apparent racial dis- 
similarity arises in part from the 
fact that the Canadian Govern- 
ment carefully keeps track of the 
“racial origin” of all the inhabi- 
tants—their 
to speak; not 


looks 


“original” origin, so 
where they were 
vesterday, but where they have 
been since the Flood. 

Other nations do not do this. 
In England the people have been 
mixed up since the Saxons, but 
they're too proud to refer to it. 
The United States, 
alma mater, prefers to forget the 


like a wise 
early racial origins of its children; 
they are all Americans, like the 
saints in heaven. It’s the same 
with other nations. South Amer- 
ica lost track long ago. Asia never 
kept any statistics; the Turks, 
with no census till 1927, thought 
them wicked. In Europe at large 
the earlier strata of 
overwhelmed, 
der waves of language. Only truth- 
ful Canada struggles bravely on, 
declaring that once a Finn means 
always a Finn, and acknowledging 
about 50,000 of them. 

Our statistics of population dis- 
tinguish—besides the British and 
the French, and the Indians and 
the Eskimos, who had no origin, 
being aboriginal—as many as 28 
kinds of racial origins. Here ap- 
pear in the estimated 1112 million 


races were 


centuries ago, un- 
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For a view of the picturesque, of 


of our people, half a million Ger- 
mans, a quarter million each of 
Scandinavians and Ukrainians, 


over 160,000 each of Dutch, Jews, 
and Poles, with a lesser following 
of non-German Austrians, Bel- 


gians, Italian Finn Russians, 
and at the tail end a sort of stop- 
the-press lot of 30,000 who couldn't 
be classified 

This mixture of population is, 
of course, at a minimum in old 
Canada and at a maximum in the 
Northwest. Prince Edward Island, 
whose 83 percent 
British and 15 percent French, 
holds the record for unity of ori- 


population 1S 


gin Alberta, with 42 percent of 
its people of origins other than 
British or French, holds the rec- 
ord in the other directi 

Our Canadian census taken in 
1941 has not vet been classified. 
But advance calculations indicate 
that we may take the figures of 
1931 witha ] 


be verv near the truth 


»y percent incre ise and 
We look, 


I admit. at first sight a mixed lot, 








especially in the Northwest. Win- 
nipeg in 1931 published three Ger- 
man papers, two Swedish, two 
Norwegian, two Polish, one Czech, 
one Greek, one Russian, one Hun- 
garian, three Icelandic, two Yid- 
dish, and seven Ukrainian. 

But this heterogeneous aspect 
begins to dissolve on a nearer 
view. In reality Canada is, and is 
proving itself in wartime, a united 
country of single-minded purpose. 
All the racial origins, with few ex- 
ceptions, turn out to be just differ- 
ent ways of being a Canadian. Di- 
versified, of course, the life of the 
country must be. Its vast extent 
gives it half a dozen climates, the 
fog and the sea salt of the Atlantic 
coast; the great Province of Que- 
bec, arctic in Ungava and never 
milder than New England; west- 
ern Ontario with its Niagara fruit 
farms in the latitude of Spain, the 
Prairies a close second to dear old 
Moscow, and then far, far away 
the soft climate and the fertile val- 
leys of British Columbia. Hence 








individualism still rugged, 


Frenchmen first settled Canada (Quebec, 1608). . . . Today their heirs number over 3 million, and are a rich folk 





variation there must be. Eve 
when the centuries shall hav: 
worked out on us their biologica 
will, they can never evolute u 
into a single physical type of 
Canadian. 

But now approach the situation 
not from statistics, but from his 
tory and see how the forces mak 
ing for unity gradually coalesce 
We may leave out the aborigines 
They numbered, as specially enu- 
merated in 1939, about 118,000 
This includes: the Indians and 
half-breeds of Eastern Canada, 
something not far from 50,000; 
about as many on the plains; and 
in British Columbia, nearer to the 
original source of supply, about 
24,000. Outside of this are the 
6,500 Eskimos happy on the ice. 

The broad division of popula- 
tion in Canada historically, geo- 
graphically, and culturally is that 
of the French and the British. At 
Confederation in 1867 the French 
formed about one-third of the 
whole population. Even now in 





Canada points to her French farmer 
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lk s probably twice that many Canadians can trace their ancestral roots to England, Scotland, Wales, or Ireland. 









pite of the enormous immigration refused to disappear, vet somehow breed erved the Hud B 


















nto Canada of people who speak wouldn't turn English, but grew Compal rhe Great C 

English, or think they do, or learn and multiplied, with families that ts daily course, spo 

how, the French population with ran as easily to double figures as or kept el 

practically no immigrants from first-cla cricket. The 70,000 of twin towe) f St. B e, Se 
old France is still not far below 1763 had grown to 500,000 at the al chbishopric, and it tere 
one-third (31 percent in 1931) time of the Rebellion of 1837, \ re, the Fren 

This is one of the marvels of the stood at over a million at Confed- vision of a new French Canada of 
history of population survival. The eration, and now stand at more the West. The M 
French of New France at the con- than 3 million. We may add to (1881) broke the dre he rebe 
quest of 1763 numbered only these the lost children gone to the on on the Saskatche 1885) 
70,000, with perhaps 13,000 Aca- States and thus beyond classifica marked its end. TI 
dian French still left after the tion after one generation. Esti- Manitoba has long since en up 
expulsion (1775) of the 6,500 Aca- mated at over 2 million, they it bilingual gover} ent nd 
dians who shared the sorrows of make a total French-Canadian chools (1894-97 Brit Cr 
Evangeline. Indeed France in block of more than 5 million. All bia learns its French out of a text- 
America lost out not by force of danger of racial absorption has book brought out from England 
arms, but from lack of settlers long since passed. The existence The bloe of Quebe Frencl 
The English immigrant ship and of a metropolitan pre in French with an adhering fringe of <A¢ 
the New England cradle must ul- in Montreal and of French uni- dians, persist But it es, and 
timately have won the final battle versities and colleges renders any has for generation fixed o1 
of the plains of Abraham if the passing of the French language bit of British alle; e; church 
first had been lost. beyond all present vision and religious freedot 

The French stayed on, as “the At one time indeed it seemed as teed by a string of compacts, fro 
King’s new subjects.” The Revo- if French Canada might hold its the original surrender of Quebe¢ 
lution cut them off from France, duality all across the continent. (1759) to the British North Ame 
never again to ask or contemplate The French were the first upon ica Act of 1867. This latter Ac 
reunion. The French Canadians the plains. Their métis (half- guaranteed for Canada duality of 
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er in her Parliament—in her whole Government . . . in the bulk of her tradition . . . Canada is overwhelmingly British. 
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language. This the French jeal- 
ously guard, to the extent of mark- 
ing our new Bank of Canada $5 
notes with CINQ—which, upside 
down, looks dangerously like one. 

Hence the French and English, 
by keeping separate, revolve as 
easily as twin stars, facing one an- 
other, united but apart. A few 
French-Canadian intellectuals, 
and half intellects, dream and talk 
of national independence in Re- 
There it is 
always afternoon, but no one 


public of Laurentia 


knows where it is 

If there was hesitation in the 
last War, there is but little in this. 
The Quebec election of 1939 set- 
tled the issue and pointed the 
way. 

The presence of half a million 
people of German origin in Can- 
ada seems at first sight an appal- 
ling weight to carry among 11 
million people, but the great ma- 
jority of these people have no con- 
nection with Germany of today. 
The Germans of western Ontario, 
who founded the Canadian town 
(Kitchener) which was once called 
Berlin, came, three generations 
ago, from the States. They were 
a part of the Pennsylvania Dutch 
(otherwise Deutsch) who were 
refugees out of the Rhine country. 
Mven the Germans of the North- 
west represented in large part, as 
did an earlier immigration into 
the United States, people anxious 
only to get out of Germany. 

There is an old Latin motto ubi 
bene, ibi patria: “Where you are 
happy, that is your fatherland.” 
This is exactly the case with the 
great majority of the mixed aliens 
from Central Europe, the families 
now settled in Western Canada 
for nearly, and some quite, 40 
To the sturdy Ukrainian 
farmers the West is a new home, 


years. 


recalling and replacing in its broad 
extent and its fertile soil the Euro- 
pean home that in 1,000 years was 
never quite their own 

We have next to remember that 
of the other “racial origins” a 
great many are people so like our- 
selves that we have much ado to 
know the difference. Most typical 
here, of course, are the ‘“Amer- 
icans,”’ the settlers who have come 
in from the United States. As a 
matter of fact, British settlement 
in Canada (Upper Canada) began 
as American, with the Loyalists 
of 1783. The plain speech of On- 
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tario, almost identical with that 
of New York State, its school sys- 
tem, its township government, its 
Thanksgiving turkey, and its base- 
ball, still recall its American 
origin. 

In every later decade Canadians 
and Americans shifted back and 
forward across the border. The 
great “invasion” brought 570,000 
American immigrants into the Do- 
minion in the six years 1908-13, of 
whom the great majority settled 
in the Northwest. Ever so many 
of them were of families once 
British; they turned British again 
within a generation, indistinguish- 
able from British Canadians. 

Typical also are the Scandina- 
vian settlers, so like native Cana- 
dians that in a sense they are 
more Canadian than we are. The 
eminent scientist the late Profes- 
sor McBride (of McGill and Lon- 
don) used to claim that the Scan- 
dinavian was the real Canadian, 
showing in advance the type that 
will be gradually fashioned by the 
climate of inland Canada. There 
are in Canada 250,000 Scandina- 





HIS OWN great-niece, little Nancy Nimmo, 
age 32, is an example of the racial 
amalgamation Dr. Leacock describes. She 
is a Scottish-Norwegian-English Canadian. 


vians, most of them (about 170,- 
000) in the Prairie Provinces. 
Their language drops away, and 
intermarriage absorbs their fam- 
ilies with the British. 

A few indigestible elements, one 
admits, we do possess. Our 13,000 
Dukhobors would be better per- 
haps in Russia than in Alberta. 
We brought them over, 4,000 in 
1899 and in all 7,500, at the time 
when doubt still lingered as to 
who could live on the prairies. 
They are fine agriculturists, but 
their quaint idea of appearing 
every now and then with no 





clothes on, unfits them even for 
the best society. 

But our common governance and 
our national policy are almost en- 
tirely in the hands of French and 
British people. A glance at the 
columns of the 1940 Year Book 
shows the 20 members of the Fed- 
eral ministry with one exception 
all British or French in origin 
The one exception is a much hon- 
ored Minister of the Crown of Ger- 
man extraction, but extracted so 
many generations ago that his 
grandfather served under arms 
under Queen Victoria. The House 
of Commons at Ottawa contains 
245 members; the lists show only 
three not British or French. The 
Senate, 96 members, has only one 
alien, the Minister named already 
In the Legislative Assemblies of 
the three Maritime Provinces, 
among 108 members there is not 
a single one of alien origin. 

The Western legislatures reflect 
the greater admixture of races, 
but not.in any proportionate de- 
gree. The total membership of 
668 in the Federal and Provincial 
Parliaments includes only 24 
neither British nor French. 

There is even more to it than 
that. The officials of the Govern- 
ment in Canada are indeed mixed 
French and British. But the basis 
and the system of government are 
overwhelmingly British. French 
Canada never shared the revo- 
lutionary ideas which divided 
France and the political vagaries 
which have ultimately brought it 
to disaster. French Canada, after 
1837, took over the British Gov- 
ernment and made it its own— 
cabinets, maces, forms, and cere- 
monies, Speakers of the House, 
Ushers of the Black Rod, and 
what not. The old French civil 
law obtains in Quebec, but British 
public law, British liberty, and the 
fair play and open justice of Brit- 
ish criminal law extend all over 
the Dominion. 

It has often been said that it 
would be a French Canadian who 
would fire the last shot, if need 
be, in defense of British institu- 
tions in Canada. This may not be 
true; it might be an American set- 
tler, such as a McGregor from 
Carolina or a McGruder from Mis- 
sissippi. 

But the idea is clear. There is 
nothing disunited about this Do- 
minion. It is all here. 
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My ‘10 Bests’ for 1941 


By William Lyon Phelps 


Educator, Author, and Reviewer 


[. IS A pleasure to contribute 
to THE ROTARIAN my chosen lists 
of various kinds of books and 
plays and pictures which I| have 
read or heard or seen in 1941. It 
is, of course, impossible to say 
positively that these lists are the 
absolute best tens; I may call 
them MY best tens. 

I have no faith in what is called 
scientific criticism; there are peo- 
ple who believe that by applying 
certain standards and certain tests 
a critic can tell whether or not a 
contemporary book or play will 
have permanent value. I do not 
believe this. History laughs at 
prophecy. I believe that all crit- 
icism is a record of the critic’s 
personal impressions. To me a 
play is a first-rate play if I am 
powerfully affected by it. For ex- 
ample, of all the new plays in the 
American theater during 1940 I 
put first in THe Rotarian for Jan- 
uary, 1941, the drama by Robert 
Sherwood called There Shall Be 
No Night, because of all the new 
plays I saw in that year this is 
the one that affected me the most 
deeply. Therefore, in the follow- 
ing lists I am merely recommend- 
ing certain books and plays to my 
readers because I like them. 
Whether they are permanent ad- 
ditions to literature or to the the- 
ater will not be known until 50 
years from now; and then I hope 
I shall be seeing a much greater 
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drama than has ever appeared on 
any earthly stage. 

The order in which I put the 
best ten has no definite signifi- 
cance. I cannot positively say, for 
example, that the fourth or fifth 
book on the list is not so good as 
the second or third. 

The year 1941 resembles the 
year 1940 in this: there were 
many more books of high merit 
in the nonfiction class than there 
were novels. I have deliberately 
omitted all books dealing with the 
war or with politics or with eco- 
nomics. One would not know 
where to begin or where to end, 
and works of this kind necessarily 
lack permanence. 


Novels 

1. SAPPHIRA AND THE SLAVE GIRL, 
by Willa Cather. This is decep- 
tively brilliant because of its sub- 
tlety and deliberate lack of cli- 
max. 

2. SARATOGA TRUNK, by Edna 
Ferber. A brilliant romance with 
accurate pictures of times past. 

3. In THis Our Lire, by Ellen 
Glasgow. Not so good as the 
author’s earlier novel, The Shel- 
tered Life, but written with dis- 
tinction. 

4. Up aT THE Vii, by W. S. 
Maugham. Written with absolute 
technical mastery and very excit- 
ing. 

5. THE SNow Goose, by Paul 


Presenting the author’s choice for ten outstanding 
books of various kinds, plays, and movies of 1941. 


Gallico. This is so beautiful that 
it leaves a glow in the mind like 
a Winter sunset 

6. Sopuia, by St. John Ervine 
Original: in the first sentence 
Sophia dies, and paradoxically 
this is an absolutely realistic nar- 
rative of her life after death 

7. THE KrEYS OF THE KINGDOM, 
by A. J. Cronin. Dr. Cronin’s best 
novel, very interesting and deeply 
spiritual. The hero’s only reward 
is in his character. 

8. THE REVEREND BEN POOL, by 
Louis Paul. The story of a clergy- 
man who learned how to preach 
by living with the poor. 

9. RANDOM Harvest, by James 
Hilton. A story of suspended ani- 
mation and this author’s best 
since Goodbye, Mr. Chips. 

10. CAPTAIN PAUL, by Com- 
mander Edward Ellenberg. \im- 
possible to exaggerate the facts in 
the life of John Paul Jones. What 
did he say when asked to sur- 
render? 


Nonfiction 
1. NEWSPAPER Days, by H. L 
Vencken. The author’s un- 


ashamed enjoyment of life is re- 
freshing 

2. MEMORIES OF THE OPERA, by 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza. This is far 
more than an autobiography; it 
contains remarkable judgments on 
various operas and world-famous 


singers. [Continued on page 57) 
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H... YOU CONFIDENCE? 


Have you belief relationship? 

Will you sponsor? 

You wonder what I am talking 
about. I am trying to piece to- 
gether a formula which many a 
Rotarian may dimly recall from 
some long-forgotten psychology 
class. It was a Formula for the 
Successful Accomplishment of a 
Given Program. 

First, ran the recipe, you must 
contact someone who might be 
interested in your undertaking. 
Then you must establish his confi- 
dence in your idea, by revealing 
some of its details. Then, finally, 
you can enlarge that confidence 


into a belief relationship—and you 
thereby acquire a sponsor 

Old and academic as it may 
seem, that formula is still sound 
and fresh—and perhaps it has 
more than a little to do with the 
successful relationship I am _ to 
write about here: the bond be- 
tween Rotarians and their own 
magazine—THE ROTARIAN. 
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Down through the years your 
Magazine Committee has tried to 
give you an outstanding symbol of 
a virile Rotary—a magazine re- 
flecting culture and erudition, pro- 
viding entertainment and relaxa- 
tion, and breathing out of every 
page the essence of Rotary. 

Please note that I said ‘“‘breath- 
ing out.”” Rotary does not need to 
shout. In the long effort to pro- 
duce an ever-better magazine, we 
have constantly striven to let Ro- 
tary speak from these pages nat- 
urally and inconspicuously, but 
so unmistakably that the reader 
would absorb the deep spirit of it, 
exemplify it in his own life, and 
diffuse it in all his circles. 

Your magazine, to leave its 





philosophy for a moment, is an in- 
stitution of large scale. It goes 
monthly to the homes of 163,000 
Rotarians in North America, to 
every Rotary Club (except those 
in Ibero-America) and to many in- 
dividual Rotarians in all other 
parts of the world, and to some 
6,300 libraries, schools, hospitals. 
and reading rooms. Its total cir- 
culation is now over 180,000. Its 
splendid Spanish-language twin, 
REvisTA RoTARIA, goes to 16,000 
Ibero-Americans living between 
the Rio Grande and “the Horn.” 

It all costs money, lots of it. 
The consolidated budget for both 


BY J RAYMOND TIFFANY 


Chairman, Magazine Committee 
of Rotary International 


editions in 1941-42 is $317,650. The 
paper stock alone—some 500 tons 
of it—costs $59,000; printing, $62,- 
000; postage, $26,000; and so on. 
s3ut what your magazine costs or 
what your Committeemen may 
think of it is of far less importance 
than what it means to the Rotar- 
ians of, say, Sentinel, Oklahoma, 
or Flin Flon, Manitoba. We who 
are close to its actual creation are 
bound to bear somewhat of a bias. 
As we lawyers say, we are 
interested witnesses. So _ let’s 
bring to the stand a few of those 
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who read Rotary’s own magazine. 

After his recent Clipper trip to 
Great Britain, Rotary’s President, 
Tom J. Davis, told me this classic, 
which illustrates the breadth of 
THE RorariANn’s influence: 

The Senior Chaplain of Canada’s 
Expeditionary Forces in Britain is 
a Rotarian. One day last Summer, 
after he’d read his copy of the July 
RorarRiANn, he handed it across his 
desk to the Senior Roman Cath- 
olic Padre Overseas. In it was a 
guest editorial by President Davis 
which concluded with a_ story 
about a Butte, Montana, miner 
who coaxed a garden to grow 
where only rocks and weeds had 
been before. A minister, the story 
runs, once said to the miner, “Bill, 
God and you have done a great 
job with this garden.” Old Bill 
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was silent for a moment, then re- 
plied, “Yes, but you should have 
<een it when only God had it.” 

The following Sunday the Chap- 
lain and the Padre went out 
separately to preach. At dinner 
that day a staff officer gently 
chided the two about having 
delivered identical sermons — 
which was news to the clergymen. 
Each, it turned out, had used as 
his text the story of the Butte 
miner. 

Yes, your magazine does get 
round. An Army officer way 
down under” in Australia told 
his Rotary Club at Swan Hill that 
it's the piéce de résistance in the 
officers’ mess. Word from a 
CCC camp in Utah is that no mag- 
zine on its tables gets dog-eared 
so quickly as THE ROTARIAN. 

A certain Midwestern lawyer of 
whom I heard the other dav has a 
bone to pick with THE ROTARIAN. 
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He’s a non-Rotarian, but a friend 
recently entered a subscription to 
THE RorariAN for him. In the 
first issue to land in his mailbox 
was an article by John H. Wig- 
more, famed law teacher, titled 
Lawyers of the Americas, Wake 
Up!—a challenge to United States 
lawyers to learn Spanish-language 
law. That lawyer was happy 
enough before. Now, he says, he’ll 
never rest content until he learns 
the Spanish language. 

The more I learn of the mani- 
fold uses to which THE ROTARIAN 
is put (how it helps speakers. 
columnists, student debaters, 
radio commentators how, as 
the one continuous link between 
the individual Rotarian and Ro- 
tary International, it builds a uni- 
fied Rotary-consciousness), the 
more clearly I see the parallel be- 
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tween any Rotary Club and THE 
ROTARIAN. For instance: 


Your CLusB HAs Your MAGAZINE HAs: 


Regular meetings Regular issues 

Speakers Articles 

After-the-meeting Letters from 
comment readers 

Good fellowship Friendliness 

“Yarn-spinners”’ \ joke page 

Avid hobbyists A hobby column 


} 
rational 


Local influence, Inter? 
prestige, and recognition and 


opportunity opportunity 


The metaphor could be carried 
much further, but this much of it 
serves to show how your maga- 
zine takes its pattern from your 
Club. Your magazine is tailored 
to fit the men for whom it is pro- 


duced stvled to their tastes. 
Our world is sick again, deathly 
sick . . . and again it has reached 


out for that false remedy, war. In 
the laboratory, when one method 
fails, the scientist tries another. 
In human relations we seem al- 
ways to resort toarms. We never 
try the age-old principles which 
Rotary activates. 
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all who read it. It is a means by 
which the soundness of the Ro 


ea May ve Well 


Lary 1¢ 
} ] } lL f +} forn 
SO, NaArKINgG VAaCK LO LNe formula 
with which | began, may | ask 
vou this: Are you interested 
THE ROTARIAN? Have we your 
: . 
conndence to the point where 
confidence has become a Delief in 


Rotary 


} , 
nave, here 1s an opportunity fo! 


If o, and we DdDeLeVE 
you to exercise your sponsorship 
ng the last week of 
vour magazine celebrate it s] 
‘rsary To mark the event 
all Rotary Clubs to provide 

special program featuring THI 
ROTARIAN and its potentialitie 
for Rotarians and non-Rotarian 
How it can serve your Club is one 
possible program theme 

Your Committee i deeply grate 
ful to all Rotarians for their fine 
cooperation; notes with espet ial 
their 


good-neighbor 


gratitude support of the 
program of Re- 
visTA RorariA, the Spanish edition; 
and pledges ever-increasing effort 
to provide the best publications 
possible. 

You, my esteemed reader, are 
one of the 180,000 editors and pub- 
lishers of this magazine. Together 
we are producing a magazine that 







Yet we have evidence of their 2 


strength, their potentialities. We 
have seen them settle community 
disputes, strikes — yes, even Nna- 
tional differences. We who are 
Rotarians know the power for 
good that lies in what we call the 
totary ideal. 

Have we the right, then, in this 
time of need, to permit the limita- 
tion of such an influence? Rather, 
are we not bound to advance the 
cause of Rotary until its effective- 
ness for peace, goodwill, and un- 
derstanding is felt throughout the 
world? 

THE RoOTARIAN Magazine is the 
emissary of Rotary principles to 
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John Norment 
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counts, that can hold its head high 

anvwhere, that has a message. 
That message should reach 

beyond the Rotary orbit. Has 

Neighbor Jones ever read THE Ro- 

Why not try it on him? 

* A file of RoTARIAN Week program ma 


terial will be sent free on request to Tut 
RoTARIAN, 35 East Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ll. 
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ORONTO, Ontario, Canada, beauti- 


fully iated on the northern shore of 
Lake Ontario, will be the scene of Ro 
tar International’s 33rd annual Con 
vention, June 21-25, 1942. Many of us 
eturn there a second time for this 
ithe ne 

Prominent in the civic life of this 
Canadian metropolis of almost 900,000 
persons are the 408 members of the 
Rotary Club of Toronto, who are ready 
again to be the same genial hosts they 
were in 1924 when Rotary Interna- 
tional held its Convention in their at- 
tractive city. Then 9,187 Rotarians 
and members of their families were 
present In 1942, Toronto Rotarians 


anticipate an even larger attendance. 

From out of today’s turmoil and con- 
flict incontrovertible fact: 
not succeeded in “learn- 
To learn to 
live together is to learn to understand 


one 


arises 
mankind has 


ing how to live together.” 


and appreciate, and to give and take 
in human relationships until a harmo- 
nious and happy balance is achieved. 
With its representative membership in 
each community and its international 
character, Rotary has a unique oppor- 
tunity to apply this principle along the 
four avenues of service 





by inspiring 
live 
with his fellow Rotarians in his Club— 


each Rotarian to learn how to 
with business and professional associ- 
fellow his com- 
internationally in the 
So it is appropriate 


ates—with citizens in 


munity—and 
family of nations. 
that theme of the 1942 Convention 
should be “Learning How to Live To- 
that the should be 
devoted to talks, discussions, and fea- 
further under- 
standing of this principle. 


the 


gether” and week 


tures designed to an 

Toronto is well equipped for a gath- 
ering such as a Rotary International 
Convention. Most Convention features 
will be held in the beautiful Exhibition 


Park, with its expanse of lawns stretch- 


"I ONTO TORONTO rex June! je ~ 


Lake On- 
For those who would make at- 
tendance at the Convention part of a 
holiday trip, Toronto is the gateway to 


ing down to the shores of 
tario. 


an extensive vacation land of magnif 


icent woodlands, beautiful lakes, and 
comfortable resorts. 

It is my very great pleasure, as well 
as my duty, to issue this, the Official 
Call for the 33rd annual Convention of 
International, to be held June 
21, 22, 23, 24, and 25, 1942, in Toronto. 


Ontario, Canada. 


Rotary 


According to its membership, each 
Rotary Club is entitled to one or more 
As a Rotarian 
is expected to attend Club meetings, 


official voting delegates. 


so are Clubs expected to be represented 
at the annual Convention. Article VI 
of the By-Laws of Rotary International 
gives full information as to the rights 
and responsibilities of a Club with ref- 
erence to the annual Convention, dele- 
gates, alternates, proxies, credentials, 
registration fees, etc., and Article VIII 
gives information regarding hotel ar- 
rangements. 

I join with the Rotarians in Canada 
in extending you a cordial invitation 
to be in Toronto for a worth-while and 
significant Convention, marked by the 
same gracious hospitality as shown by 
Toronto Rotarians in 1924, best de- 
scribed by the phrase then so often 
“Toronto—Where Friendship 
Grows in Rotary.” 


used: 


Let us meet in Toronto. 


_—. 


Tom J. Davis 
President, Rotary International 


IssuED THIS FIRST DAY OF 


JANUARY, 1942, A.D., AT 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 
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By Otto Mayer-Serra 


Distinguished Mexican Music Critic 


4a 
il OXICAN MUSIC—well, at 


first I didn’t like it, but now it’s 
got me!” 

It was an American business- 
man who made that remark—a re- 
mark as broad as the world. For, 
while Mexican painting has long 
had world-wide acclaim, only 
within recent years has Mexican 
music been popular beyond its na- 
tive border. Perhaps it was be- 
cause the music lacked the im- 
pact of such colorful personalities 
as Diego Rivera and Clemente 
Orozco. Whatever the reason, it 
no longer exists. Today the world 
is tapping its toe to rhythms as na- 
tive to Mexico as Mount Popoca- 
tepetl. 

It is strange that these popular 
melodies followed, rather than led, 
the world-wide acclaim of “great” 
music. Today the strains of F’re- 
nesi and Perfidia, by Alberto Do- 
minguez; of Maria Elena, by L. 
Barcelata; the weekly “hits” of 
Agustin Lara—just now they are 
Mi Tormento and Desesperamente 
—have been accepted after the 
great orchestras have added the 
works of Chavez, Revueltas, and 
their fellows to the classic reper- 
toire. 

To understand the growth of 
Mexican music needs a word of 
history. Until 1519 the country 
had an Indian civilization; from 
1519 to 1820 came the Conquest 
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MANUEL M. PONCE, who wrote the trst truly Mexican 
music and thus inspired the native Mexican school 


and colonization; from 1820 to 
1910 Mexico was being formed—a 
seething mass of indigenous cul- 
ture was brewing under a thin 
crust of European veneer. How 
thin that was can be realized from 
the fact that of Mexico’s 20 mil- 
lion people, only 10 percent are 
pure European, 30 percent are In- 
dian, and the remaining 60 per- 
cent are mestizo—mixed Indian 
and European. 

In 1910 came the political revolt 
of mestizo Mexico against the 
dominance of Porfirio Diaz, and 
with it came a revolt against su- 
perimposed culture. Native arts 
in all fields began their often- 
spectacular rise. 

Musically, the four centuries of 
European dominance had left 
their mark. The well-known 
jarabe, in which the senorita 
weaves a picturesque dance about 
the rim of her partner’s sombrero, 
is a Mexican version of a dance 
imported from Old Spain genera- 
tions ago. The tropically languid 
sandunga, especially beloved in 
the Tehuantepec Isthmus, pre- 
served the grace of Spanish ele- 
gance blended with the gayety 
of Viennese waltzes. Africa—via 
Cuba—has left its stamp on the 
huapango, which has been ex- 
ported from Vera Cruz to all parts 
of the world. 

But it is motifs native to Mexico 


that vitalize Mexican music today 
While ruling classes listened in 
city salons and ballrooms to im- 
ported strains, back in the moun- 
tain villages or on sultry planta- 
tions Mexican folk continued to 
express themselves in their own 
songs and often with instru- 
ments of their own devising. Na- 
tive minnesingers and_ trouba- 
dours went from village to village 
strumming guitars and singing 
corridos—epics celebrating ordi- 
nary events or dramatic episodes 
of the Revolution. 

European influences touched 
the hinterland but lightly. There 
tribes carried on their pre-Con- 
quest culture. Native melodies, 
often of an exquisite, expressive 
purity, survive in the rhythms 
both monotonous and exciting of 
the huehuetl and the teponaztli 
And the son, a tune of the Taras- 
can Indians of Mexico’s deep in- 
terior, is perpetuated in music of 
the mariachi orchestras, which 
you are as apt to hear today in 
New York City or Sydney as in 
Mexico City. 

It is strange that this treasure 
house of folk music was over- 
looked for so long. Such music as 
Mexico gave to the world, prior to 
1910, was dressed up in classic 
salon style and bedecked with for- 
eign titles. The Vals Poetique, of 
Villanueva, and the Vals Caprice, 
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CARLOS CHAVEZ, Mexico's music maestro. 


BLAS GALINDO brings music to dwellers in 
the slums. . . . (Below) Silvestre Revueltas, 
whose music is that of Mexico’s mestizos. 
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of Castro, are examples, and 
though the salon piece Sobre las 
Olas often retained Juventino 
Rosas’ Spanish title, it is unde- 
niably a work that might have 
been written by any national or 
even a man without a country! 

3ut with Manuel M. Ponce, a 
change began. On his return from 
study in Europe, Ponce turned to 
Mexican melodies for themes in 
his works. Though these were de- 
natured to fit into harmonic and 
melodic patterns of Old World 
salon music—exactly as Granados 
and Albeniz made the first steps 
with truly Spanish music—the 
first Mexican music had _ been 
written. 

To make the next step toward 
a national music was the work of 
Ponce’s disciple, Carlos Chavez, 
undoubtedly the strongest per- 
sonality in the Mexican musical 
scene. 

Chavez followed his schooling 
under Ponce and Pedro Ogazon 
with a term in Europe, but from 
the first his rhythms and melodies 
were those of Mexico. A man of 
wide culture and unusual self-dis- 
cipline, he has done a prodigious 
amount of work, for he founded 
the Mexican National Symphony 
Orchestra, headed the National 
Conservatory, wrote widely, and 
still had time and energy to lead, 
as guest conductor, the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra of New York, the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orches- 
tra, and to take Arturo Tosca- 
nini’s place as first guest con- 
ductor of the National Broad- 
casting Company Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

Chavez has full control of the 
modern technical advances in 
composition, but he has set him- 
self the goal of reconstructing, in 
all its purity, the pre-Conquest 
Indian music. But in attempting 
to translate this to the modern 
musical idiom without the reality 
of Mexico of today, he has robbed 
his music of much of its potential 
vitality. 

Silvestre Revueltas, whose trag- 
ic death in October, 1940, robbed 
music of Mexico’s most promising 
composer, struck out on wholly 
different lines. His schooling was 
in the United States, but he wrote 
his first works in an imitation of 
Chavez’ style—the twisting of folk 
melody, the harsh, implacable 
hammering of the accompaniment 





that are so peculiar to Chave 

But once past this trial perio 
Revueltas struck out for himse! 
Coming from the North of Mexic: 
he was steeped in the music 
the people—the mestizos, wh 
make up 60 percent of Mexic: 
He turned to the music of the ma 
kets, the inns, the taverns, an 
all the places where men an 
women gathered. From the co? 
ridos, the authentic minstrelsy 0 
today, and the songs and dance 
of Mexicans, he drew his themes 
never using them as they are, bu 
reconstructing his own melodie 
with an unmistakable mark o 
being truly Mezican. 

Following his path, Candelari 
Huizar is now using the music o! 
his native State, Zacatecas, for hi 
inspiration, and the son and ma 
riachi are being plundered by Jose 
Rolon and Blas Galindo for thei 
Mexican music. 

An interesting character is this 
Blas Galindo! A pure-blooded In 
dian, he spent his early years as 
a member of a half-revolutionary, 
half-bandit band of his native 
State, Jalisco. But one day he 
turned up in Mexico City in serape 
and huaraches and asked Chavez 
to be admitted to the Conserva- 
tory. Once he had persuaded the 
incredulous director of his sin- 
cerity, Galindo soon astounded his 
instructors with his talent. 

To eat, Galindo sold neckties in 
the market place. To sleep, he 
found space on the plaza pave- 
ment. Today his compositions 
have been performed and recorded 
by leading American orchestras 
For him, composition is _ not 
enough—he is working to bring 
music to the workers and slum 
dwellers of Mexico City. 

Thus, from the music of Mexi- 
co’s people, from the old and the 
new, from the Indian and the 
mestizo, comes music made in 
Mexico. Only a brief quarter cen- 
tury ago it came into being. To- 
day it is Mexico’s gift to the world. 


More on Mexican Music 


The author’s articles on 
Tata Vasco (Commonweal, 
September 12, 1941) and 


Silvestre Revueltas (Musical Quar- 
terly, April, 1941) add much detail to 
the foregoing. The Musician carried, 
during 1941, a series of six articles by 
Charles Poore. And Chavez himself 
has told his story in Toward a New 
Music (Norton, $2).—Ebs. 
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By Tom J. Davis 


President, Rotary Internationa! 


OU AND I, my fellow Ro- 
tarians, are about to begin our sec- 
ond season “in radio.” We are to 
start it Sunday afternoon, Janu- 
arv 4. In living-rooms from On- 
tario to Argentina, from New- 
foundland to Hawaii—and _per- 
haps even farther—we shall hud- 
die around our radio sets that day 
to hear our program come on. 
It will begin thus: 

“Sud América saluda a sus ami- 
gos! Saludos desde el corazon de 
as Américas.”’* North, South, Cen- 
tral America! Two hundred seven- 
ty-five million voices raised in 
soodwill, friendship, and under- 
standing as Rotary International 
and the Mutual Network present 
The Americas Speak!” 

With our families waved into 
chairs beside us and shhhh-ed to 
silence, we hear the announcer go 
on: “Today we bring you the first 
broadcast of the 1942 edition of 
The Americas Speak, radio’s most 
unique and most outstanding con- 
tribution to goodwill and under- 
standing. om 

This first program, we learn, is 
to take us to Mexico.+ A brisk 

*“South America salutes its friends 


Greetings from the heart of the Americasf' 
+ In preparation for that visit-by-rac 


readers might well turn to the new seyles, 
Little Lessons on Latin America, 4, 
opening with a discussion of xico. 
Music Made in Mexico, page 29, wl also 


give background.—Ebs. 
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dramatization of early Mexican his- 
tory introduces us to this shining 
land. Then the scene shifts quick- 
ly to Mexico itself, in whose capi- 
tal city a group of musicians and 
narrators await to tell us of their 
homeland and to impart to us 
some of its cultural richness. 

As the half hour ends, we make 
careful note that next week at this 
same hour we are to hear fror 
Guatemala, and that on the 
Sundays following, we will 
the ether waves into 16 
lands of the Americas. 

Yes, The Americas 





will 
Che suc- 
of weekly 


soon be on the air agai 
cess of the 1941 seri 
broadcasts, the grea 
possibilities it ind 
stacks of letters 
radio-station m< 
wives, and 
manded its 
letters wag 


undeveloped 
ted—and the 
fom Rotarians, 
agers, house- 
1ers—fairly de- 
urn. One of those 
rom a little girl named 


Virginia Kho lives in Ravera, Cali- 
fornia. reads: 
“T amfan eighth-grade student. 


with @lombia as a subject, and 
havefnad a hard time getting any 
injgfmation on it. Today I listened 


your The Americas Speak 
yroadcast and gathered a lot of in- 
formation on it.”” To me that sim- 
ple note meant more than it said. 
If our program is reaching youth 
and giving it a continental con- 
sciousness, it is hitting a telling 
mark. Ibero-American Rotarians, 
many of whom I have just visited, 
are enthusiastic about their part in 
the program. More music, briefer 
talks will pace the program faster 
than in the first edition. A year’s 
experience has taught much, and 
a continuousiy entertaining and 
informative series is assured. 

I do not need to urge Rotarians 
to listen. They will, naturally, for 
this is their program. But may I 
urge them to spread the word, to 
tell their neighbors, and to use 
such channels of public informa- 
tion as they can to help build as 
large an audience as this pioneer- 
ing effort in Ibero-American good- 
will deserves. Above all, | urge 
Rotarians to contact their nearest 
Mutual Network or Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation station 
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and request that the station carry 
the series. The Americas Speak is 
a “sustaining” program and will 
be carried by local stations if pub- 
lic interest so demands. 

An international audience of 
millions is certain, for the Mutual 
Network, 
makes this series possible, has 191 
Stations, most of which will carry 
The Americas Speak through the 
18 weeks. The Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation plans to put 
the program on a regional hook- 
up. Four powerful short-wave sta 
tions will direct the program to 
Ibero-America and to all parts of 
the world 

And now my time's up, but let 
me propose this as a fitting Rotary 
salute for the next four months: 
“See you at your radio Sunday 
afternoon!” 


whose codperation 


Clip and Save 


The Americas Speak Broadcast Schedule 


January t— Mexico City, Mexico 
11—Guatemala City, Guatemala 
18—Tegucigalpa, Honduras 
25—San Juan, Puerto Rico 

February l Managua, Nicaragua 
S8—San José, Costa Rica 
15—Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
22—Panama City, Panama 

March 1—Honolulu, Hawaii 
8S Bogota, Colombia 
15—Quito, Ecuador 
22—Lima, Peru 
29—La Paz, Bolivia 

April 5—Santiago, Chile 

2—Buenos Aires, Argentina 
19—Montevideo, Uruguay 
26—Caracas, Venezuela 

May 3—Havana, Cuba 


On standard broadcast the program time 
is from 3 to 3:30 P.M. (EST); consult your 
local newspaper for exact time and station 
On short wave: KGEI (San Francisco, 
Calif.) will broadcast from 8:30 to 9 P.M 
(EST), 15,330 kilocycles, 19.56 meters 
WGEO (Schenectady, N. Y.) will broadcast 
from 9 to 9:30 P.M. (EST), 9,530 kilocycles, 
31.47 meters WGEA (Schenectady, N. Y.) 
wi'! broadcast from 9 to 9:30 PM. (EST) 
9,550 kilocycles, 31.41 meters WRUL 
(Boston, Mass.) will. also broadcast the 
series at a time to be announced in an 
early issue of the “R. I.” News Letter 
The imericas Speak will also be brought 
to FM listeners in the Chicago area by 
Frequency Modulated Station W59C 
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President, Inter-hinericun “Federation of 


: Carlos P. Anesi Auto Clubs and The-Auto Club of Argentina _ 












































. DAY—sooner than you 


think—you can motor from Fair- 
banks, Alaska, all the way to my 
home city of Buenos Aires. 

The route projected from Alas- 
ka to the United States was pic- 
tured in the November Rotarian, 
and the October issue reported on 
the now-almost-completed  east- 
west branch across Canada. Now, 
if you've missed it, look up Mi- 
chael Scully’s Rolling 
Down to Panama, in the Septem- 
ber number. It carried you down 
the Pan-American Highway to 
South America. There I pick you 
up, and we continue farther south. 

You'll be surprised at how much 
of the road is completed. From 
Caracas, in Venezuela, to Buenos 
Aires, the road is already in use. 
And you'll have your choice of 
several routes from Lima, in Peru, 
to Buenos Aires. In fact, last year 
a “road race” was run between 
those two capitals. 

Let me tell you about that race. 
It wasn’t run just for the sport 
of it. Like its prototypes 
in Europe and North 


article, 


Venezuela 





America, it was intended to be a 
demonstration to prove the prac- 
ticability and desirability of link- 
ing national highways into a chain 
connecting our countries. Pride 
was engendered by the strong 
links; the need for work on weak 
or missing links was made ap- 
parent. 

For the run from Lima to 
Buenos Aires, there are three 
routes: Lima to La Paz, La Paz 
to Santiago, then to Buenos Aires. 

In preparation for the 1941 
road race from Caracas to Buenos 
Aires—of which more anon—our 
Auto Club made a careful survey 
of the route, which ran from Cara- 
cas to Bogota, Colombia; across 
that republic and then south to 
Quito, Ecuador; crossed into Peru, 
and then followed the last-named 
route from Lima to Buenos Aires. 

The race covered 6,850 miles. 
The allotted time—for these races 
are run in stages that can reason- 
ably be covered by any car, and 
only one stage is covered each 
day—was 19 days. 


A long time, you say? Ah, but 


Colombia 





Photo: Branson de Cou from Saw 


remember the hills! On the s« 
ond day, for example, the ca 
were to start at a 2,650-foot alt 
tude, climb to 13,500 feet, drop to 
5,390, climb to 9,800, and the 
coast down to 660 feet above s« 
level. And the next day they mu 
climb back to 12,800 feet in t! 
first 96 miles. 

The unfortunate border dispute 
between Ecuador and Peru, ii 
volving, for a time, the area 
through which the roads passed 
made it advisable to postpone the 
race, but not before a survey 0! 
the route had been made. Sin 
most of it will be along the main 
highway linking the America 
the data should be interesting. 

The Colombian roads, despite the 
hills through which they climb 
up and down, are generally good; 
only 14 miles are graded as “mere- 
ly passable,” 12 miles classed a 
“bad,” and 53 miles were not in 
spected. The remaining 1,02 
miles were classed as good. Her 
are some of the descriptions from 
the handbook which has been pre- 
pared for the drivers: 
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From Bogota to Corinto—good road roads as “good,” meaning surfaced The main road of Bolivia is 


THs s or cobbles ide 4 P 1. : #2 ““ } 
of crushed stone or cobbles, wide for and kept up in condition; “pass- good, but the road from this high- 
the most part, some steep grades and ble.” 1 S ble i ‘ ; , . 

4 ‘ ) » i « serv i or > ft \ " } vs } ( ( Sh 1 + 
some easy ones; mountainous roads es TING sages en ane ws way to the Chilean border was not 
very winding, pavement — usually or dry weather, albeit not neces Inspected for 234 mile It is prob- 
smooth in good condition. Corinto to sarily wide or smooth; “bad, ably good or passable—at least in 
Popayan: smooth surfaced, wide, usu- meaning good-weather routes or dry weathe1 

Iv crushed-rock construction. A ae rT ah ‘hil i ’ 
ally ushed ee : ; very rough stretches; and “unin rhe Chilean link from Bolivia 
bridge is being rebuilt. Popayan to ; * - 

Pasto: first section is very narrow spected,’’ meaning these were not to Antofagasta was not inspected 
but good. Farther on, long grades, inspected for this report but beyond that In Chile only LO4 
but easy. Some sharp curves in wind- In Ecuador we report 268 miles miles were listed as bad, 512 were 
sno YN! ac 9 tlac YY ronair . aA . : 
ing ee 12 miles ~_ gar of good road, 97 miles passable, 81 passable, and the remaining 500 
Pasto to Tuquerres: very wide, excel- . . “ wa 

Raoees miles definitely bad, ; 87 1- niles re g 
lent road; very winding, steep grad- : id, and _ _ were good 
ients; Tuquerres to Ecuador border: surveyed. In Peru all but 46 miles Within Argentina the entire 
generally excellent, wide, winding, of the 1,856 in the route are good, mileage 770 mile l good: all 
easy gradients. and this small portion is listed as weather, surfaced road 

In our reports we listed the passable Besides this main route there are 
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ABOVE: A Quechua 
boy and his flocks are 
making temporary use 
of the highway north 
of Quito, in Ecuador. 


LEFT: Two levels of 
the fast-climbing, all- 


an all-weather road up the Chil- 
ean coast to Peru, several good- 
weather roads through Bolivia, 
and a network of such roads in 
every country. The main routes 
are shown on the map. 


weather road from Car- 
acas, Venezuela, which 
can be “made in high.” 


Since many roads are not use- 
able in rainy weather, it is well to 
know that the rainy season is well 
marked. The months of August 
and September are free from rain 
in practically every one of the 


BELOW: In Chile, a 
road is half masked in 
dust as oxcarts rumble 
over its gravel surface. 





countries along this route. In Co- 
‘ lombia, Venezuela, and Bolivia 
the rains begin in October; in 


Northern Argentina, in Novem- 
ber; Ecuador, Peru, and Chile get 
wet in December. 

Even if very few of us from 
South America drive to Toronto, 
Ontario, next June for the Con- 
vention, we are planning to drive 
to Bogota in September—for on 
October 12, 1942, we hope to cele- 
brate the 450th anniversary of the 
discovery of America with a joint 
North and South American road 
race. 

As tentatively projected, the 
North American groups will start 
from various centers, Ottawa and 
New York being the most distant. 
Probably the link from Panama 
City to Colombia will not be fin- 
ished, so it may be necessary to 
ship the cars from the Canal Zone 
to some Colombian port. The 
South American race will start at 
Buenos Aires—and both groups 
will meet in Bogota, Colombia, on 
the 12th of October for a fraternal ; 
greeting. 














. N 
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Photos: (center) Sawders; (top) Severin from Three Lions; (bottom) Fenno Jacobs from same 
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\s you have just seen, the 
South American route is practical 

present, and should be much 
nore so by next October. 

The main difficulties are those 
of passing the customs and other 
nternational inspections. With a 
iew to arranging something like 
the European triptyque we have 
formed the Inter-American Feder- 
ition of Auto Clubs, which is 
vorking on this problem. 
lt is quite possible for the 
North American tourist to bring 
his car to Caracas, in Venezuela, 
or some Colombian port, and drive 

outhward through all the West 
coast republics. It is practical to 
cross the Andes. From Buenos 
\ires it is a simple matter to drive 
to Paraguay, and Uruguay is 
crisscrossed with good, paved, 
roads. Roads extend up the 
coastal regions of Brazil. 

If, therefore, some of us Ro- 
tarians from Ibero-America do not 
drive up to the Toronto Conven- 
tion, it will not be because of the 
lack of roads in our continent! It 
will be because of the difficulties 
of getting our cars from the Carib- 
bean ports to those of the United 
States. 

But don’t let that halt you. May 
| invite you to bring your car 
when you come to visit us? I'll 
promise you plenty of good driv- 
ing through remarkable scenery; 
and a hearty welcome both from 
the Auto Club of Argentina and 
other members of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Federation of Auto Clubs! 
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LEAVING La Paz, Bolivia, the road climbs to 15,300 feet. As the profile map on pages 
32 and 33 shows, it remains more than two miles above sea level throughout Bolivia! 


AVENIDA Roque Saenz Pena, the famous “Diagonal! Norte’ of Buenos Aires, which was cul 
through the existing business section to handle automobile traffic. Keep to the left! 
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“YOU WILL scarcely leave the house without a vial of precious fluid on your 
person, to be consumed surreptitiously, if possible, in some secluded nook.” 


‘T 
WELVE O’CLOCK! I knew 


it,’ you mutter irritably when 
you’ve turned on the light and 
glanced at your watch. “No need 
for a timepiece with this stomach- 
ache sounding the alarm right on 
the dot.” 

Quickly you reach for a glass of 
good old Guernsey, Jersey, or 
whatever brand of milk the dairy 
leaves on your doorstep. Hardly 
has the milk touched your stom- 
ach until the pain disappears. 
Gratefully, you drop into sleep 
only to be awakened in a couple 
of hours for an encore. Daytimes, 
a snack or two between meals is 
necessary to keep you comfort- 
able, or it may take a little baking 
soda or magnesia to turn the trick. 

With your weight falling off, 
“hunger pains’ coming oftener 
and accompanied now and then 
by a return of the swallow, you 
become concerned and decide to 
see your doctor. 

“Sounds like ulcer,” he says 
when you have recounted your 
symptoms. “But we won't jump at 
conclusions,” he adds, and signs 
you up for an X-ray date. 

A day or two of intermittent 
sessions with the doctor in the 
darkroom and he makes the an- 


nouncement: “Duodenal ulcer.” 


“Duodenal,” you repeat, a little 
awed by the term. “Is that worse 
than the plain variety?” 

“It is the plain variety,” he as- 
sures you. “Ulcers of the duo- 
denum—which joins with or con- 
nects with the small intestine— 
occur five times as often as those 
in the stomach proper. Both, how- 
ever, are referred to as_ peptic 
ulcers.” 

“Just what is an ulcer?” you 
ask, curious about your “inside 
affairs.” 

“It’s a break in the lining of the 
stomach,” he explains, “that is ag- 
gravated and made larger by the 
action of the digestive juices. 
Stimulating foods—like meat, for 
example—increase the flow of the 
juices and result in plenty of dis- 
tress for the ulcer victim.” 

“You’re telling me,” you say to 
yourself in grim remembrance of 
a recent hectic night following a 
steak dinner with all the trim- 
mings. 

“And the pain,” continues the 
doctor, “creates further secretion 
leading to greater distress. And 
so it goes, a vicious circle, so to 
speak.” 

“But this break in the lining, 
Doctor— what caused it?” you 
ask, puzzled that your stomach 





Here’s Inatde 


Information 


From Lula Walker 


All (or at least quite a bit) 
about stomach ulcers—tips on 
what causes themand how you 
can speed their disappearance. 


should have developed sucha flav 

“Doctors are not sure about thi 
cause, but they have theories. It 
might come from an abscessed 
tooth, infected tonsils, or possibl) 
an unruly sinus.” 

Then, too, there is the ulcer 
type, he points out—the slende! 
nervous person being more sus- 
ceptible than his easygoing, stock- 
ily built friend. It is even pos- 
sible, hints the doctor, that your 
grandfather might even possibly 
be to blame. 

How your revered  forebeat 
could have anything to do with 
your present difficulty strikes you 
as a bit absurd. 

“Can one inherit stomach trou- 
ble?” you ask with a hint of skep- 
ticism. 

“Fortunately, no,” your doctor 
replies, “but countless case _his- 
tories point strongly to the theory 
of inherited tendencies. 

“This doesn’t mean,” he contin- 
ues, “that you are bound to be- 
gin life with an inferior stomach 
because there have been a few 
twigs of dyspepsia in the family 
tree. But it’s possible that along 
with his Roman nose, your grand- 
father may have bequeathed you 
his kink to worry over prospective 
crop failures or the mortgage on 
the old homestead. True enough, 
your worries may have become a 
bit streamlined—fluctuations of 
the ticker tape on the stock ex- 
change or payment on a new car 
or plans for a new house being re- 
sponsible for your state of jitters.” 
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But suppose I did get a worry) 
suirk from Granddad,” you coun- 
ter. “To get rid of this ulcer is 
my worry right now. What of my 
hances for that?” 

“Excellent,” says your medico 

\bout 90 percent of stomach ul- 

rs heal without complications 
Only rarely does one become ma- 

cnant. But an untreated or a 

istreated ulcer can cause grave 
onsequences.” And he proceeds 
to outline a course of action for 
vou to follow. , 

If your symptoms are not too 
erious, he will likely suggest 
“ambulatory treatment.” Noting 
vour puzzled expression, he ex- 
pialns. 

“Remember your’ Latin—am- 

ilo, ambulare — meaning ‘to 
valk.’ That’s it. You are to go 
ibout your usual duties, but have 
. care how strenuously you ambu- 
late. No mile runs to win silver 
cups, nor mad marathons to catch 
streetcars.” 

Of course there will be medicine 
—alkalines of some sort to neu- 
tralize the acid that is causing the 
uproar. But mostly there will be 
diet—Diet with a capital D, you 
will think at first. For a few days 
your path will be strictly along 
the milky way. Every hour or 
two you will be imbibing three 
ounces of rich creamy milk. And 
no cheating, remember. Three 
ounces is three ounces. 


Vou WILL scarcely leave the 
house without a vial of the pre- 
cious fluid concealed somewhere 
on your person, to be consumed 
surreptitiously, if possible, in 
some secluded nook. But grad- 
ually you will lose the shame com- 
plex. Boldly you will enter a drug- 
store and demand, “Three ounces 
of milk, and the top of the bottle, 
please.” 

Raw eggs will soon be on your 
list, along with strained oatmeal 
for breakfast. Then, presto, your 
allotment is stepped up to six 
ounces of milk, which is, after all, 
quite a sizable swig. Very shortly 
you will be regaled with soft- 
boiled eggs, cereals, custards, 
soups, toast, and tapioca pudding, 
sans raisins. (No, your doctor 
isn’t an old meanie, but he knows 
your ulcers won’t tolerate the rich 


“EMOTIONAL upsets and temper tantrums 
are as poison ivy for stomach ulcers.” 
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iron content of raisins without 
causing a ruckus. ) 

In quantity, your diet will be a 
generous one, and you will likely 
be regaining some of the pounds 
vou lost when vour stomach was 
sounding the alarm two or three 
times during the night 

For some time you may expect 
a ban on coffee, tobacco, and con- 
diments (pepper, seasoning, and 
spice to you). And the cocktail 
shaker must be relegated to the 
limbo of forgotten things. If your 
list of allowables doesn’t include 
orange juice for a couple of weeks, 
don’t be surprised—nor alarmed. 
You won't die of rickets, beriberi, 
or any other disease of dietary de- 
ficiency. In the meantime, vou 
will be having such blessed relief 
from that old pain in the pit of the 
stomach that vou won't mind a 
period of abstinence from certain 
foods, or even giving up some 
foolish habits. 

Your doctor can give plenty of 
advice as to medication, diet, and 
habits, but he can’t do much about 

















You're the 
doctor when it comes to this. And 
don’t forget that a tranquil spirit 
can contribute much to your re- 


vour state of mind 


covery program. Emotional up- 
sets or temper tantrums are as 
poison ivy for stomach ulcers 


Bills of the butcher and the baker 


must be met with a smile 


I. YOU doubt the importance of 
worry as a factor in producing 
stomach upsets consider the 
havoc wrought by Old Man De 
pression. When that gloomy des 
pot was at the zenith of his power, 
ulcers hit a new high, physicians 
reporting increases from 200 to 
SOO percent 
flated purse, there was probably 
an elimination of essential fruits 


ind vegetables in the diet, which 


Along with the de- 


may have added to the difficulty. 
It is a lack of these, claim some 
authorities, which accounts for 
the prevalence of ulcers in the 
Spring 

Irrespective of cause, the fact 


emains that this very common 
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ailment is no respecter of persons. 
A disease of the upper classes it 
has been called, the theory being 
that white-collar workers’ are 
better worriers than ditch diggers 
Be that a it ma no class or 
occupation is immune, with men 


outnumbering women five to one 


as ulcer victim In the male 
ranks, the disease is most likely 
to strike between the ages of 33 


and 50: it reaches women a little 


earlier, most often from 18 to 35 


44 
UT regardle ot age, color, 


or previous condition of servi- 


tude, it’s the person who, in popu- 
lar parlance, has never learned to 
‘take it’ who is the potential vic- 
tim of stomach uléer declares 


Dr. Merrill W. Hollingsworth, 
former president of the Southern 
California Medical Association. 
“The man or woman who can do 
his daily stint without getting all 
hot and bothered has the _ best 
chance of escaping ulcer 

As an example, he cited the case 
of Jack Gordon. On a fishing trip, 
Jack could forget all about diet, 
eating bacon and flapjacks with 
impunity, but once back in the 
harness he must resort to the old 
dietary regime. 

And there was Mary Morrison, 


the high-school teacher. Her ul- 


bothered until just 
Work piled up 


cers rarely 
before vacations. 





—papers to be graded, records to 
be filed, a play to put on—and 
Mary scared stiff it wouldn’t all be 
done. Result—the ulcers went on 
a rampage. 

In this workaday world, life 
can't be a continuous holiday, but 
it is possible to inject a little of the 
carefree spirit into daily routine 

And once you have had a bout 
with ulcers, you must expect some 
slight alteration in your design for 
living. As for cigarettes, the fewer 
the better. Medical records reveal 
that a large percentage of ulcer 
patients have been heavy con- 
sumers of tobacco. The water 
wagon, too, you will find a far 
safer place than the cocktail bar 
if you would keep peace in the gas- 
tronomic regions. 

And you must expect taboos of 
things more innocent than Scotch 
and sodas. Avoid the wily serpent 
who tempts you with a rosy apple 
if that apple is raw. It’s a pet 
peeve of ulcers. But why worry 
when you can savor the delights 
of a luscious baked one topped 
with whipped cream? 

Fried foods, pickles, beets, to- 
matoes, and all raw vegetables 
will be off the list for some time. 
Hot breads, pastry, salads, and 
acid fruits won’t be on the bill of 
fare for a few months. Your doc- 
tor will give you a list of the 
“shall nots.” But you'll be able to 


Illustrations 
by Stuart Hay 


“AVOID the wily serpent who tempts you with a raw apple. It’s a pet peeve of ulcers.” 
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enjoy tender meats, stewed fruit 
cooked cereals, ice cream, angt 
cake, and other goodies in th 
category. Not bad when you Co. 
sider those three ounces of mil 
you meticulously measured 
dozen times a day when you be 
gan dieting. 

“If I am cured, why be car 
ful?” you are likely to ask. An 
your doctor, who knows his anat 
omy, gives the answer. There sti 
remains the ulcer-bearing area, hi 
will tell you, always with the pos 
sibility of another flare-up. 

Occasionally, as an aftermath o! 
ulcer, scar tissue forms, causing 
shrinking of the membranous lin- 
ing and closing the outlet from the 
stomach to the intestine. But mod- 
ern surgery has found a way t 
overcome the difficulty by making 
a new opening. Such an opera- 
tion bears the impressive name of 
gastroenterostomy. 

With proper care of your ulcers, 
the chances of missing the pres- 
tige of this operation are all to the 
good. However, the elite who 
have experienced it give joyous 
testimony that a rebuilt stomach 
runs smoothly and carries the load 
without stalling or backfiring. 

If you have ulcers, again, we 
say, don’t worry. They won’t ruin 
your life, your health, or your 
stomach—if you do as your doc- 
tor tells you. Remember that sim- 
ple foods, regular meals eaten 
slowly, temperate habits, plus an 
unruffied mind are your best in- 
surance for gastronomic security. 


To Whom It May Concern 


“There is nothing in this 
s article to apologize for,” 
writes a widely known med- 


ical authority whose comment on it 
was sought by the Editors. He thinks 
it may add to a wholesome interest 
in the relation of health to personal 
efficiency—and lead to further reading. 

Two more articles on ulcers, writ- 
ten for the layman, are Watch Out for 
Ulcers, by Car] J. Larsen, M.D., which 
appeared in Life & Health (see 1941 
edition of The Man for condensed ver- 
sion); and How Are Your Ulcers To- 
day?, by Maxine Davis, in the March, 
1938, Pictorial Review. 

For other health counsel turn to 
these articles in THE RoTARIAN: Catch 
It Early!, by Charles W. Mayo, M.D. 
(December, 1940); and Eat, Drink, 
and Be Wary!, by C. J. Tidmarsh, 
M.D. (April, 1940). And for a val- 
uable reference work, see The Mod 
ern Home Medical Advisor (Double- 
day, Doran, 1937, $2.49), by Chicago 
Rotarian Dr. Morris Fishbein.—Ebs. 
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By Ruth Little 


Illustration by A. H. Winkler 


A WOUNDED MAN lay by the 
roadside. The priest and the Le- 
vite looked upon him and passed 
by on the other side. But the 
good Samaritan had compassion 
on him, bound up his wounds, set 
him upon his beast, and took him 
to an 1nn. 

That story was first told more 
than 1,900 years ago. It has been 
repeated millions of times. But 
when retold in terms of today, it 
often ends with disaster, as true 
short stories illustrate. 

Alongside a mass of twisted 
metal and splintered wood, a man 
knelt beside the highway holding 
up a slack body. Tears of pity 
filled his eyes as he spoke words 
of comfort into the unhearing ears 
of a boy whose head drooped like 
a wilting flower. A motorcycle 
roared up. 

“What are you doing?” asked 
the traffic officer. 

“I’m trying to make him more 
comfortable,” replied the man. 
“He was moaning and asking to 
get up.” 

To a comrade the officer later 
remarked bitterly, “We can't be 
sure, but it looks as if the old man 
put the boy out of his misery all 
right. The kid’s ribs were broken 
and went into his heart when the 
Sap propped him up. He probably 
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Teaching the Good Samaritan 


An accident on the highway? Hands off the victim! 
Skilled first aid saves, but inept willing hands kill. 


would have had a chance if he 
had been ieft flat. As it was, he 
was dead when I got there.” 

A tall traffic officer limped into 
the office. He was not in uniform. 
After many months in the hospi- 
tal, he faced a lifetime as an in- 
valid. 

“The way 
knifed me into their car,” he re- 
marked to his friends, ‘I still 
can’t understand how it was they 
didn’t kill me.” 

“What happened to you?” asked 
a new man on the patrol. The 
lame chap sat down stiffly. 

“T was out on the highway on 
my regular run. It started to rain, 
and I hit a greasy curve. The 
next thing I knew two men were 
shoving me into the back seat of 
their car. Right then I prayed to 
die. I woke up in a hospital, all 
full of anesthetic. The doctor 
told me I had a fractured pelvic 
bone, and a sliver had ran into the 
bladder. I'll bet it happened 
when they put me in the car. 

“That's all. But if they'd only 
left me lying flat!” 

These accounts, however dis- 
couraging, should not make the 
good Samaritan join the priest 
and the Levite, and pass by on the 
other side. For very frequently 
accident victims are in need of im- 


those guys jack- 


mediate aid. As when the train 
passed, leaving tragedy behind. A 
man lay by the track, his legs 
mere stumps from which blood 
spurted. About him stood a hor 
rified group of people, gaping 
helplessly. No one stepped for 
ward to assist him. 

“T read somewheres you gotta 
leave ‘em alone until the police 
come,” one onlooker whispered 

At last an officer came, quickly 
applied tourniquets, called an am 
bulance. But it was too late; the 
man died 

“Now there you are,” said the 
officer later to his fellow patrol- 
men. “When they ought to do 
something, they don’t. When they 
ought to leave folks alone, they 
interfere. Simple first aid might 
have saved that man’s life. Any 
Boy Scout would have known 
what to do.” 

There is one occasion when it is 
absolutely necessary to move in 
jured persons: when they are in 
or close to a machine which has 
caught fire 
their being burned to death is the 
first consideration 

In other situations, however, of 


Here the danger of 


ficers and doctors agree accident 
victims, in at least nine cases out 
of ten, should be placed flat on the 
ground, covered with coats or 
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blankets, and kept perfectly quiet. 
Where necessary, a simple tourni- 
quet to stop bleeding should be 
applied. The injured persons 
should be allowed to wait for the 
ambulance. 

Shock is present in some degree 
in practically all motor accidents. 
For one reason or another, those 
who want to help feel that the 
most important thing is to “bring 
them to.” They proceed to get the 
unconscious person to his feet, 
and try to walk him about. Be- 
cause the correct treatment for 
shock is to keep the victim’s head 
lowered, the walking-about proc- 
ess often has fatal results. 


ss too, are dangerous 
to interfere with. Move a person 
with a simple fracture of arm or 
leg, for instance, and a fragment 
of bone may tear through tissues, 
muscles, and nerves. The result: 
a nasty compound fracture, with 
no slight danger of infection. 

Playing the good Samaritan 
even to unhurt persons who have 
been involved in traffic accidents 
requires certain precautions. 

“Friends called on me one eve- 
ning recently,” a doctor friend re- 
lated not long ago. ‘“‘They had just 
picked up two men who had 
wrecked their car along the high- 
way, and had taken the men, who 
were drunk, but uninjured, to a 
local hotel. 

“Did you report to the high- 
way-patrol office?’ I asked them. 

“*No. Why?’ 

‘‘Go down to the station and 
report at once, or you may find 
vourselves in trouble. Officers 
have to make a complete state- 
ment concerning all highway acci- 
dents.’ 

‘My friends took my advice, and 
perhaps saved themselves the em- 
barrassment that came to Tom 
Dooley’s would-be benefactor.” 

Which calls for the true tale of 
Tom Dooley. 

Tom wandered dazedly around 
his overturned roadster. He tried 
to figure out what had happened, 
but shock mixed with alcohol 
fumes numbed his brain. 

Machines passed. Headlights 
stared at him; tail lights winked 
mockingly, disappeared. A faint 
whisper of reason told Tom to 
raise a heavy arm, to signal. 

Two cars zipped by; a_ third 


stopped. Tom mumbled, an un- 
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steady finger indicating his mis- 
fortune. 

“In trouble?” asked a sympa- 
thetic voice. ‘Well, get in with 
me. Where do you want to go?” 
Tom crawled in. He did not know 
where he wanted to go, and many 
miles had passed before he de- 
cided. 

A few minutes after Tom left 
his car, the officer to whom the 
accident had been reported found 
the abandoned roadster. For 
hours he checked auto camps and 
courts along the way. The next 
afternoon he found Tom Dooley, 
stiff of limb and puffy of eye, in 
a far-away cabin. 

“Brought here last night by an 
old chap in a Chevy sedan,” said 
the camp owner. “My wife took 
down the number. She’s quite a 
detective.” 

The sympathetic stranger was 
located, and fined $200 by an un- 
sympathetic judge, “for interfer- 
ing with an officer in the perform- 
ance of his duties.” 

Yet if he had but driven Tom to 
a hospital or police station, he 
would not have’ unwittingly 
helped a drunken driver to “hide 
out” from the police, nor yet taken 
the chance of passing by a slightly 
injured driver who badly needed 
help. 

Two kinds of persons rush to a 
scene of disaster: those who are 
morbidly curious, and those who 
feel constrained to help. High- 
way patrolmen have no patience 
with the first type. They recog- 
nize the curiosity as the desire to 
see a fellow human being’s suffer- 
ings. The curious crowd makes 
plenty of trouble for officers. 

“It takes four of us to clear up 
an accident, instead of two,” com- 
plained a_ tired traffic officer. 
“Two men have to untangle the 
mess of cars that pull up. Often 
there are other accidents right at 
the scene of the first wreck. Driv- 
ers see the excitement and stop 
suddenly in the pathway of an- 
other machine. Sometimes an of- 
ficer is injured.” 

“That’s right!” a grizzled vet- 
eran at a desk in the far corner 
of the office agreed. “You ought 
to have seen Ben the other night. 
He was helping clear the highway 
after a wreck—when bango! A 
coupe corkscrewed in and hit Ben. 
Threw him 15 feet.” 

Officer Ben Meyer shifted his 






bandaged arm gingerly. “I was 


just lucky!” he grinned. 

The curious are a nuisance ito 
officers, but the helpful are the 
real cause of worry. Their motive 
is pity; they are sincere in want- 
ing to be of assistance. 

“We can’t make laws to keep 
people from interfering,” said a 
lawyer in the district attorney's 
office. “Sometimes they ar, 
needed. They can save lives be- 
fore officers can get there, if the, 
use good judgment and know 0 
first-aid rules. 

“People are learning, though. | 
had a case in court today which 
showed excellent judgment.” 

He then related this story: 

A light truck was buckled into 
accordion pleats. Crushed against 
the steering wheel a man sat up- 
right, unconscious, immovable. A 
stranger leaped from his sedan 
and dashed toward the wreck. 

“Quick! Get him out!” he 
ordered. Others darted forward. 

A young woman stood in the 
way. “No!” she cried. “Let him 
alone. Don’t touch him. You'll do 
more harm than good.” 

“She actually saved his life,” 
the lawyer concluded. “The am- 
bulance attendants had a bad time 
of it, but they worked slowly and 
carefully. The man is alive and 
well today.” 


B.: in another case, the traffic 
officer reported: ‘Another poor 
devil folded into the back of a 
passenger car. Ribs fractured. 
Punctured the chest wall when the 
folks doubled him up. Doctor 
says it caused a complete lung col- 
lapse. Probably can’t do much for 
him. If we could only teach these 
people who want to help. They 
mean well, but too often they’re 
killers just the same. Guess we'll 
just have to keep plugging along 
trying to educate the good Samari- 
tans.” 

Who wants to be a highway 
menace? Surely not those to 
whom the suffering of others 
brings a feeling of pity and a de- 
sire to befriend. Good Samaritans 
are needed on the highway today, 
just as they were 1,900 years ago 
But they must temper compassion 
with commonsense. And _ they 
must add to it a large measure 
of clear thinking, respect for the 
law, and knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of first aid. 
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Faster Rifling. A new tool for rifling 
barrels accomplishes its exacting 
in a small fraction of the time 


Machine-gun bar- 
of .30 ealiber could be rifled on 
machines in 15 minutes or more, 
1e new machine does the job better 


marily required. 


rate of one every minute. Barrels 
50-caliber guns, which took 45 min- 


are rifled at the rate 


machine. 


the old way, 
hour on the new 


Athlete’s foot and 
skin infections commonly spread 
walking barefoot over the floors of 
er rooms may be controlled by the 
icidal properties of a special type 
ement floor. The cement is a modi- 
tion of acommon one used for stucco 
floors made of magnesium oxy- 
ide, but containing finely powdered 
tallie copper. The addition of copper 
he cement not only improves its 
wring and weathering qualities, but 
» makes it antiseptic over long 
eriods, perhaps permanently. Many 
pes of microérganisms, including both 
vacteria and molds, are killed by con- 
vith the cement. 


ntiseptic Floors, 


- 


Longer Tire Life. With rubber sup- 
lies still a problem, increased life of 
ber tires is especially important. 


rivers can help by properly inflating 
eir tires and by watching their car 
weeds. <A tire designed for 30 pounds’ 
pressure loses a fifth of its life if 
n at only 27 pounds’ pressure. Tires 

twice as long at 30 miles an hour 
three times as long as at 70 


is at 60, 


ies, 


Wax from Sugar Cane. A new source 
of wax for polishes and industrial uses 
1as been found in a waste from the 
nilling of sugar cane to supply sugar. 
rhe wax occurs on the surface of cane 
stalks, but in amounts too small to pay 
However, when the cane 
Ss pressed, part of the wax is carried 
with the juice and can be eco- 
nomically recovered from the mud re- 
noved from the juice during clarifica- 
tion. Waxes generally used have been 
imported and are now scarce. A new 
lomestic source estimated to produce 
} or 7 million pounds of wax annually 

hence an important find. 


tO recover. 


uong 


Rubber Flooring. Explosives plants 
nust be guarded in every possible way 
igainst sparks. Latest addition to the 
safety of such plants is rubber floor 


covering which is a conductor, instead 
of an insulator, of electricity. Sparks 


of static electricity, which provide a 
serious hazard when plant floors are 
covered with an insulating layer, are 
avoided by the new rubber which is 
also resistant to chemicals and solvents. 
Previously the conductive rubber has 
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supplies of 


Substitutes, that pri- 
with 
paint and 
the natural 
Apparently the 


pro 


Natural 
orities interfere 
thetic 
are remembering 
resins they once used. 
exigencies of the 
gram are forcing the calendar 
and the natural products may 
substitutes for synthetic substitutes for 
the duration of the emergency. 


syn- 
resins, varnish makers 


gums and 


national-defense 
backward 
become 


Discoloration of 
other 
chefs. 


Saving the Salad. 
freshly sliced fruits for salad or 
has long been the bane of 
Now a simple treatment has been found 
which effectively prevents this. The 
sliced fruit is dipped for 30 seconds in 
dilute solution of thiocarbamide 


use 


a very 
in water, drained, and placed in the re- 
frigerator until needed without fear of 
discoloration. 

Defense Savings. Seldom are we 
aware of the magnitude of little things 


used in immense numbers. Recently at- 


tention has been directed to saving 
needed metals by the substitution of 
plastics, and one of the simple items 


where plastics could actually do metal’s 


job better was cited as the tip of a shoe- 


lace. Investigation has now shown that 
some half a million pounds of metals, 
largely tin—which is both expensive 
and badly needed elsewhere—could be 
saved annually through this substitu 
tion. 

Coin Mats for Science. Usually 
science supplies the new ideas, but this 


the laboratory from the 
Users of microscopes 


one 
teller’s window. 


goes into 


MAYBE “it can't happen here,” but in case it 
does, air-conditioned air-raid shelters such as 
this may protect nonbelligerents from falling 
bombs. It’s still in the experimental stage. 


often have difficulty 
thin 


glasses 


in picking up 


Slides and hinner cove! 
hold specimens for ex 


does not speak 


glass 
used to 


amination It well for 


the familiarity of scientists with han 
dling coins that only now has it been 
discovered that the rubber coin mat 
universally used by cashiers and bank 
tellers is a ready-made solution for this 
vexing problem of handling glass slides 

Magnesium for Defense. Modern aeri 
al warfare demands magnesium, the 
lightest of structural metals, in huge 
quantities tor the construction of planes 
and for use in incendiary bombs and 
flares The program of production of 
magnesium in the United States calls 
now for some 200,000 tons of the metal 
annually This compares with a total 


production in the United States of less 


7 . ‘ lj +7 
1929 and a little over 


than 500 tons in 


3,000 tons in 1939 One of the im 
portant new sources of the metal, which 
is a third lighter than aluminum, is sea 
water. Nearly SOO tons of ea water 
must be treated to obtain one ton of 


metal. 


Water Softening with Coal. By treat 


ing bituminous coal with sulphur tri- 
oxide at 300 F., an effective wate 
softening agent can be made The 


small pieces of uniform 


which hard wate! 


treated coal in 
size forms a bed ove! 


is passed for softening. The treated 
coal combines with lime and mag 
nesium, releasing hydrogen to the wate! 
in their stead When the bed becomes 
saturated, it can be regenerated and its 
efficiency restored by washing with acid 

New Insecticide. Tetramethyl thiu 
ram disulfide, a chemical used in the 
rubber industry, has been found effec 


tive as a repellent for Japanese beetles 
and in killing other insect pests. Even 
“dollar spot” and “brown patch” on golf 


greens are reported to yield to a treat 


ment with four ounces of the chemical 


per thousand square feet If the ne 


use of the compound is to develop gen 


erally, a new name will have to be 
coined for it to save those who must 
ask for it from laryngitis or brain fag 

Cotton for Powder. Manufacture of 


tment of 


and the cellu 


smokeless powder 


cellulose with nitric 


requires trea 
acid 


lose used the formerly wasted short 
fibers remaining on the seed after the 
staple has been removed in the gin 
Now demand for linters exceeds the 
supply and methods of using the long 
fibers are being developed Because 


long fibers become matted in the treat 


ment and hence are unevenly attacked 
by the acid, it is necessary to cut them 
into short lengths \ machine de 


veloped by United States Department 


of Agriculture engineers convert 
cotton to the equivalent of linters at a 
tons an hour 


surplus 


taple 


rate of two and thus makes 
Government 


for pow der 


cotton available 
manufacture 
. . * 

This de partment is conducted by D. H 
Killeffer. Address inquiries to Peeps De- 
partment, THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 
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visited, made new friends, renewed old 





acquaintanceships. And then President 
Tom Davis told us about his recent visit 
to Britain and of the fellowship and 
service he had found there. A perfect 
Rotary day. 

So it is with the many intercity meet: 
ings of Rotary Clubs. Some, like those 


already mentioned, are annual events. le ~H 


Others, quite as large, are occasional 









meetings. Some are small gatherings of 
Clubs closely clustered, and others are 
meetings where Rotarians travel great 
distances. 

But all of them cherish “acquaintance 
as an opportunity for service”! 
—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 












FRIENDS for 25 years! Rochester's Executive 
Secretary William Campbell, Past Internc- 
tional Director, greets President Davis. They 
met first at the 1916 Cincinnati Convention. 
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“Stop, Chief!” I begged. “You're 
choking me When, and where, do |] 
go—and might I have a ham sandwich 
while I’m waiting?” 

The Boss grew serious. 

“This year, the fellowship intercity 
meeting of the Rochester, New York, 
Rotary Club comes of age—it’s the 21st 
annual celebration,” he said. “Because 
it is the biggest of all the gatherings 
of which I know and typical of the 
fellowship that intercity meetings foster, 
I want you to accompany President 
Tom Davis to this one.” 

So that’s “how come” Scoopy and | 
bracketed Rotary International’s genial 
President as we stepped from the air- 
plane at Rochester. Though escorted to 
the Club offices, we were nearly lost 
among a hundred or more Rotarians 
gathered there to beg for tickets for the 


evening's filet mignon and fixin’s, just 


in case one of the 1,286 already sold 

































might be turned in. And exactly 1,286 
turned up for the dinner, too. 

While I did not meet any Rotarians 
who came afoot (unless they ere 
Rochester residents) nor any who made 
the trip by dog sled, practically every 
other form of transport was used 

A quick checkup showed 102 different 
Rotary Clubs from nine different Dis. 
tricts represented. Rochester’s own Dis. 
trict, the 171st, had every one of its 4 
Clubs represented, two of them—Mount 
Morris and Canisteo—by 100 percent of 
Near-by District 169 
likewise had two Clubs 100 percent pres- 


their members. 


ent, Holly and the international Club 
at Lewiston (New York)-Queenstown 
(Canada). 

A new record for the 21 meetings was 
set when 36 past and present officers 
Rotary International were present, top 
ping by ten the previous number. 
attendance also set a new record, being 
greater than the previous high mark 
that of 1938, by the magical number of 
222. The only record left unshatters 
was the total number of Clubs present 
the 105 mark of 1936 which welcon 
President Emeritus Paul P. Harris 
General Secretary Chesley R. Perry be 
ing rocked by 1941's 102, but still “tops 

When the first intercity meeting of 
the Rochester Rotary Club was held 
1921, 372 individuals from 27 Clubs 
gathered to hear the late Albert S 
Adams, who was then Immediate Past 
President of Rotary International. The 
growth has been steady ever since, and 
the last six years the crowd has taxed 
the capacity of the ballroom, in which 
all the dinners have been held. This one 
bulged the walls! 

The program? Fellowship. We sang 
We also had some music—there is a dif- 
ference, but we enjoyed both. We 
visited, made new friends, renewed old 
acquaintanceships. And then President 
Tom Davis told us about his recent visit 
to Britain and of the fellowship and 
service he had found there. <A perfect 
Rotary day. 

So it is with the many intercity meet: 
ings of Rotary Clubs. Some, like those 
already mentioned, are annual events. 
Others, quite as large, are occasional 
meetings. Some are small gatherings of 
Clubs closely clustered, and others are 
meetings where Rotarians travel great 
distances. 

But all of them cherish ‘acquaintance 
as an opportunity for service’! 
—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 


FRIENDS for 25 years! Rochester's Executive 
Secretary William Campbell, Pas: Interna- 
tional Director, greets President Davis. They 
met first at the 1916 Cincinnati Convention. 
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NQ—not sleepy! Flash bulbs bursting in air mo- 
blind President Davis at luncheon. Past 


ly 


onal Vice-President Frank Phillips is at the 
next is V. James Morgan, President of the 
Club; and right, Dr. Albert W. Beaven. 


SUNION of three Governors of the class of 1921- 
t to right: Joseph A. Caulder, then of Moose 

, now of Toronto (19th District); President 

h District); and Hart I. Seely, Waverly, N.Y. 

4 All have been international Directors. 


ints wore out with surprising rapidity when 
»gan filling his scratchpad with the names 
fficers at the luncheon tendered President 
ie had noted 40, including Governor G. 
of Gananoque, Canada, with the last one. 
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TORONTO, where Rotary’s Convention will be held in June, sent a 
delegation to the dinner. From left to right they are: Andrew H. 
Wallace, formerly at St. Catherine's and Past Governor of the old 





x 


27th District; J. Ritchie, Past President of the Toronto Rotary Club 
John J. Gibson, Past Director of Rotary International; and Joseph 
A. Caulder, who is also a Past Director of Rotary Internationa! 





ia 





PRESENT Governors came, too. The three pictured here are, from 
left to right: Claire C. Bateman, of District 171, in which host 
Club Rochester is located; Charles A. Miller, Utica, N. Y., who 
combines being Secretary of the Utica Rotary Club with governing 
District 172; Roland A. Luhmann, Youngstown, Ohio, District 158. 


Next is a Past Governor: the Rev. Henry Gatley, now of Rochester 
who was Governor of the old 6th District the same year that Tom 
Davis was President of the Butte, Mont., Club, then in that District 
Fifth man is Rotarian A. C. Rissberger, of Rochester, N. Y., who was 
President Davis’ roommate in their years at the U. of Michigan. 


A PARTIAL VIEW of the immense throng that met to enjoy fellowship and to hear President Davis’ report on Rotary in Great Britain. 
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WHEN ROTARY holds its 1942 Convention in Toronto, Ont., Canada, next June, veteran Con- 
ventioners will hark back to its earlier reunion there—and may even recall this bear cub. 


SOU a an deena eames. 





MANY will recognize Sidney B. McMichael, man of the Host Club Executive Committee. 
who gave Toronto's invitation at the 1940 Reading to the right, we meet again H. B. 
Convention at Denver. In 1924 he was Chair- Craddick, Everett Hill (elected President at 
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IF YOU remember “Long Tom” Phillips, you 
remember his camera. An inseparable pair! 





the 1924 Convention), Frank Lamb, Former 
Governor of Illinois Frank O. Lowden, W. D 
Fish. Below: A House of Friendship group. 
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ABOVE: A group of happy Conventioners. 
Below: (1) Two District Governors, then known 
as “Chubby” and Tubby.” Why 2) One- 
third of the party of 15 which came all the 











way from Mexico. (3) Will Kansas please 
identify these two sunflower-bedecked rep- 
resentatives? (4) A Rotary threesome from 
Cuba at Toronto in 1924. (5) Many kiltie 


bands made music—or noise, if you're not 


a Scot—and this group came from “The Sur 


shine City.’ (6) An international group from 


south of the equator at the Convention Hal] 
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To encourage and foster the ideal of service as a basis 
of worthy enterprise and, in particular, to encourage and 
foster: (1) The de lop to quaint Gs an oppor- 
tunity for service; (2) High ethical standards in business 
and professions, the recognition of the worthiness of all 
yseful occupations, and the dignifying by each Rotarian 
of his occupation as an opportunity to serve society: 


Among the valued 
archives of the Ro- 
tary Club of HILo, 
fawall, is a letter from the late San- 

d B. Dole—the last President of the 
Republic of Hawaii, the first Governor 
the Territory of Hawaii, and a mem- 

of the Rotary Club of HoNoLULU 
om 1919 to 1926, the year of his death. 
he letter was written to C. S. Carl- 
nith, founder President of the HILo 
Rotary Club, who later became District 
Governor, during the Club’s first year. 





Hawaiian Club 
Treasures Letter 


yf 


reads: 

| have received your kind letter of yester- 
dav—the good letter of a fellow Rotarian. 

ij had hoped to be in H1Lo while the local 
Rotary Club had its regular meeting. I am 
sorrv that I cannot accept your invitation. 


| confess to some enthusiasm for the Ro- 

rian movement; it appéars that the most 
primitive Christian churches were clubs, and 
| regard the Rotary Clubs as having for 
heir foundation principles, the main ele 
ments of Christian practice. 

It is a fine influence for any community to 
have such a Club established in it, and to be 
carried on by its members according to its 
spirit 

Yours very sincerely in the Rotarian fel- 


lowship, 
S. B. DoLe 


Here's a Record— Recently the Rotary 


300 Percent Plus! Club of KANE, PA., 
entertained the two 


Clubs it had sponsored, Mount JEWETT 
and MARIENVILLE, Pa. Since each of the 
three was present with 100 percent of 
its members, the Clubs voted to call it 
a 300 percent meeting—and as a plus, 
the speaker of the evening was a mem- 
ber of the Club that sponsored the 
sponsor Club, KANE! 


Club Makes News Rotary Club meet- 


Sans Dog Biting ings are usually good 
“copy” for the local 


newspapers, but the Stupio Ciry, CALIPF., 
Rotary Club has proved itself unusually 
news worthy, for from four to six sto- 
ries appear every week in the local pa 
pers! And, apparently, it has never had 
to bite a dog to do it! 


Perhaps it’s the cer- 
tificate they obtain 
after ten years of 
perfect attendance, or perhaps they’re 
just good Rotarians, but the Rotary 
Club of Dayton, Oun10o, has 16 members 
who haven’t missed a meeting in five 
years or more and ten more “coming 
up” with from one to five years. The 
champions, with 18, 17, and 16 years, re- 
spectively, will be pictured soon in 
these columns in a display of perfect at- 
tenders’ portraits. 


Dayton Members 
Always Present 


Where Can We The Rotary Club of 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


‘Make Up’? 

does not need to an- 
swer this question, for each member has 
received from the Club Service Com- 
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THE FOUR OBJECTS OF ROTARY 


(3) The application of the ideal of service by every Ro- 
tarian to his personal, busi , and ¢ ity life; 
(4) The advancement of international understanding, 
goodwill, and peace through a world fellowship of busi- 
ness and professional men united in the ideal of service. 





Rotary Reporter 


mittee a card listing all near-by Clubs 
and those of large cities where Cleve- 
landers are wont to go, showing day, 
hour, and place of meeting. ... Ro- 
tarians of California and Hawaii, in 
their six Districts, have a small folder 
showing similar information for all 
Clubs in that area—216 of them. 


In one month the 
Rotary Club of San 
Urucuay, fur- 
magazines for 
inmates of 


Uruguayans Give 
Magazines to Sick 


JOSE, 
than 150 
hospitals and 


nished 
patients in 
asylums. 


more 


Rotary Clubs having 


Rotary in a 
members or the sons 


World at War 


of members at the 
following posts are asked to notify the 
Secretaries of the near-by Clubs men- 
tioned. These Clubs wish to entertain 
the men in the service, especially those 
with Rotary connections. Men at Fort 
George Wright or Geiger Air Field, 


Rotary Clubs 


5,089 
Rotarians 
212,000 








THE MEMBERS of the Princeton, Ind., Rotary 
Club find their badges on this wheel board, 
the work and gift of Member A. McFatridge 
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A JOINT MEETING of the Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs of Chester, Pa., during National Dairy 
Week was held in the dairy barns of the partnership of Kiwanian Miller-Rotarian Charles 
L. Flounders, where the visitors found that “dairy barns are clean enough to eat in!” 











THANKS to the Rotary Club of Tampa, Fla., the West Tampa Boys’ Club has this fine club 
house, which replaces the one previously furnished by the Rotary Club, and which the boys 
outgrew. It has large play and game rooms inside and four acres of playground near-by. 
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TO FIND adult cripples not now treated, the 
Jonesboro, Ark., Rotary Club sponsored, with 
marked success, a booth at the County Fair. 


write to the SPOKANE, WASH., Rotary 


Club. . . At Sheppard Field, write to 
the Rotary Club of Wicuita’ FALLs, 
TEX . Men stationed near, passing 


through, or enlisting at WINbsor, ONT., 


CANADA, are asked to contact the Rotary 
Club of that city 
Collections at the NAIROBI KENYA, Ro- 


tary Club have made it possible to send 
18 parcels of tea, coffee, and sugar to as 
many Rotary Clubs in Great Britain for 
distribution to air-raid victims. ... Se- 
lectees leaving for camp from GRAHAM, 
N. C., usually depart at an early hour 
in the morning, so the Rotary Club now 
arranges a program, including a short 
devotional service and presentation of 
a testament, cigarettes, and candy, as 
well as a hot drink 

All the Rotary Clubs of British Co- 
lumbia are raising money for. the 
Queen’s Canadian Fund for air-raid vic- 
tims. A goal of $25,000 has been set and 


already $10,000 has been forwarded 
through the Rotary Club of VANCOUVER, 
ae oe The wives of Rotarians of 
AMHERSTBURG, ONT., CANADA, have made 
a donation of $25 to the Queen's Fund, 
$100 to the Club’s” crippled-children 


fund, and a $100 victory bond to the 
Club 

From SwIssvaLe, Pa., the Rotary Club 
sent 400 pounds of clothing to the Lon- 
DON, ENGLAND, Club for victims 
When a shipment of clothes for wrecked 
seamen and other war sufferers sent by 
the Rotary Club of ADELAIDE, AUSTRALIA, 
to the NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, ENGLAND, 


Rotary Club was lost at sea through 


enemy action, the insurance money was 
cabled to the NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE Club 


for immediate help for those in need. 

Shipment of blood plasma continues 
to be made to bombed countries. The 
Rotary Club of RENFREW, ONT., CANADA, 
has appealed for additional donations to 
be sent to England. ... When the CoL- 
CHESTER, ENGLAND, Blood Donors Society 
appealed for three transfusion sets re- 
cently, the Rotary Club promptly fur- 
nished one. 

For ten days 38 members of the 
R. A. F. were home guests of the mem- 
bers of the SOUTHAMPTON, ONT., CANADA, 
Rotary Club, recently. ... Both the 
SUNDERLAND and the BANBURY, ENGLAND, 
Rotary Clubs have “adopted” a mine 
sweeper and are furnishing extra com- 
forts for the crews. 

“Rotary as usual!” Though fire swept 
the meeting place of the HULL, ENGLAND, 
Rotary Club, the fire-blackened bell was 
recovered and found to be as sweet of 
tone as ever. Remounted, it bears an 
inscription describing its recent history. 

The PLYMOUTH, ENGLAND, Rotary 
Club has resumed publication of its 
weekly bulletin. ... The MATLock, ENG- 
LAND, Rotary Club recently took in six 
new members at one meeting. 

Soldiers, sailors, airmen, and nurses 
from NELSON, AUSTRALIA, leaving for 
overseas stations take with them a 
“holdall” as a gift of the Rotary Club. 
: To erect nine huts at the National 
Fitness Camp, the SyDNEY, AUSTRALIA, 
Rotary Club spent £1,800. ... Free 
movies for servicemen, free auto trans- 
portation, and various comforts in bar- 
racks and camps have been provided by 
the CaLcuTTA, INDIA, Rotary Club. 

With the influx of troops into Pales- 
tine, the HatraA Rotary Club has. ar- 
ranged for the entertainment of mem- 
bers of the armed forces. 

At the request of the Rotary Club of 
ARBROATH, SCOTLAND, the WAXAHACHIR, 
Tex., Rotary Club has made a donation 
to the British Red Cross through the 
former Club. ... For relief of needy per- 
sons bombed out in LONDON, ENGLAND, 
the Rotary Club of WHITE RIVER JUNC- 
TION, VT., has made donation of $300 to 
the English Club. . The Rotary Club 
of MANCHESTER, ENGLAND, has acknowl- 
edged the gift of $1,100 for relief pur- 
poses from the “sister” Club of MaAn- 
CHESTER, N. H. 

Special services of the Port ELIZABETH, 
SoutH AFRICA, Rotary Club include a 
mobile canteen from the wives of mem- 
bers, 20 members in active war work, 
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WITHIN 48 hours after U. S. defense bonds were put on sale, every one of the members of 
the Rotary Club of Warsaw-Kenansville, N. C., had purchased one or more, as shown here. 
While they hope they are not the only Club to buy 100 percent, they think they were first! 
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and funds for the Toc H and Y. M 
War Work Council. . DURBAN, S 
AFRICA, Rotarians are furnishing 

bile canteen. ... The BeENpIGo, 

TRALIA, Rotary Club has undertal 
furnish parcels for two Australiar 
oners of war. The Rotary Ci 
MALACCA, STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, h 
ganized fortnightly sightseeing p: 
ending with tea and rest at a mer 
estate for Australian soldiers stat 
there. 


Club Fétes For the eight} 


Town's Pioneers Cessive year 
tary Club of M 


TENN., was host to the men of the 
over 80 years old at its annual “Pi 
Day” meeting recently. This ye: 
octogenarians attended. 


To speed diver 
tion of crops |} 


Rotary Links 
Farm and Town 


creasing beef 
dairy cattle breeding, the Rotary (| 
of GREENSBORO, ALA., sponsored a 
show in which the Junior Chambe 
Commerce and the State Department 
Agriculture codperated. Entries cove 
a large territory. ... When the R 








A BRONZE tablet now marks the tree planted 
two years ago by President Emeritus Paul P 
Harris for the Rumford, Me., Rotary Club 


FaLis, ILL., Rotary Club held its first 
farmers’ night program, not long as 
25 farmers of the community wert 
present. 

Other Rotary Clubs with farm- 
programs include those of CLinton, M 
OBERLIN, KANS.; NEW LONDON, WIs. (will 
1,000 guests); and BELOIT, WISs. 


More Indian Some time ago the 
Villages Adopted LAHORE, INDIA, Rt 

tary Club “adopted 
the near-by village of AMAR SIDHU, and 
undertook a comprehensive plan of com 
munity betterment in health and social 
conditions, with conspicuous success 
Now the Baropa, [Np1A, Rotary Club has 
entered upon a similar work for the vil- 
lage of Navi DuartTI, and the Rotary 
Club of LuckNow, INpIA, is engaged in a 
like program at MATIARI. 


That the Halt To raise the level of 
May Walk Again its crippled-children 

fund, the _ Rotar\ 
Club of BELpING, MIcH., sponsored a 
“birling”’ match. Know what birling is? 
It consists of standing on a floating log 
and trying to walk the other fellow of 
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_,.In Texas members of the 
Club of Hutt-DatseTtra and their 
is enjoyed a barbecue dinner, then 
nart in a fox hunt. Proceeds of the 
added a tidy sum to the Club’s 
ed-children fund. . Since school 
Oklahoma does not provide for 
1) funds for crippled-children 
‘ls, the Rotary Club of Ponca City 
ade possible special training for 
including children with speech 
ts and other retarding deformities 
nts pay a modest tuition, and the 
inderwrites the expenses. Trained 
ers have been secured and the 
ol board furnishes the room and 
lard equipment. 
e CHARLOTTE, N. C., Rotary Club 
ibutes to a monthly clinic for crip- 
children, which treated 45 cases 
month during the last Rotary year, 
lich 162 were new ones. ... The 
vs, W. VA., Rotary Club paid for ten 
and adenoid operations, one 
k (diphtheria) test, eyeglasses, 
dental work for poor children in 
schools. . . . The PoRTLAND, OREG., 
ry Club gave $1,000 to the local 
ners’ crippled-children hospital. 
iat crippled children can get to the 
ting Nurse Association clinic, the 
\HA, NEBR., Rotary Club furnishes au- 
obile service. 


Letters, Visits With a view of bet- 
Link Americas ter understanding 
Rotary Clubs in the 

er Americas, the Rotary Club of 
,YTON, Mo., is writing to one or more 
them to initiate a regular exchange 

f correspondence. ... The Rotary Club 
ff Fostor1A, OHIO, has prepared a cir- 
iar in Spanish describing its city, 
ch is sent with a Spanish letter to 

» Secretary of an Ibero-American Ro- 

) y Club with the request that it be 


————EE—_———— ll 


ided to the member whose classifica- 
mn most nearly matches that of the 
lividual member who signs it....A 


ilar project was recently completed 
the TomMaH, WIs., Rotary Club. The 
swers, which included at least one 
om every Ibero-American country 
a Rotary Club, were bound as an 
intercity meeting” book. . . . Rotarians 
ff the 107th and 108th Districts (south- 
rn California) made a goodwill tour 
rom Los ANGELES, CALIF., to MEXICO 
City, MExIco, recently. 


Club Service That Rotary Club 
around the World Service activities are 
very much the same 
1 every clime is proved by a question- 
naire from the Rotary Club of Bompay, 
INDIA, Which includes such questions as: 
How would you improve facilities for Ro- 
tarians to become better acquainted with 
each other? 
What do you think of the quality of the 
nches? 
Can you suggest any cause that might 
keep Rotarians away? 
Do you think the Club is too large? 
\ Do you think the average standard of ad- 
lresses good, bad, or indifferent? 
Are you a regular attendant? If not, why? 
Do you make any attempt before lunch to 
talk to Rotarians you don’t know or do you, 
vhen you come to the Club, always associate 
vith your friends? 
The 27 members of the Rotary Club 
of SEREMBAN, FEDERATED MALAY STATES, 
is made up of eight nationalities—4 each 


are Malay or Indian, 8 are Chinese, 5 
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TYPICAL of the work with crippled children mentioned in the adjoining column is this Christ 
mas party given by the Butler, Pa., Rotary Club. Last year 104 children enjoyed the ar- 
rival of Santa Claus, who drove his bantam auto right through the hotel lobby into the party 








QUIZ KIDS, working with a prepared script, presented the funniest program in a long time 
to the Harrisburg, Pa., Rotary Club, according to all reports. “Kids” and “quizmaster™ 
were all Club members, and the questions and answers reflected local quips and questions 


British, 2 Ceylonese, 2 
American, and 1 Eurasian. ; The 
neighboring Club of KLANG AND COAST 


Japanese, 1 


keeps a members’ record book with pic- 
tures and outstanding facts about each 
member; also a Club book with pictures 
of Club functions. 

Rotarians of VicHy, FRANCE, Must pay 
for 60 percent of all meals in advance 
If they miss any of these in a three- 
month period, the extra sum collected 
goes to the Club’s charity fund. If a 
member misses the other 40 percent, he 
is fined 20 francs for each one if not ex- 
cused, and ten francs if excused, the 
money going to the charity fund. 

Both the BANGALORE, INDIA, and the 
DEWSBURY, ENGLAND, Rotary Clubs have 
tried meetings at which members of the 
four major Committees sat together at 
one meeting. At Dewsspury, Committee 
meetings followed the luncheon; at 
BANGALORE, Committee reports were 


given. 


African Clubs A competition has 


Hold Essay Contest been held in the 55th 
District (South 


Africa, Kenya, and Southern Rhodesia) 
for the best essay on “How to Interpret 
and Apply Vocational Service.” 


SarawakClub Gives The Rotary Club of 


Varied Service KUCHING, SARAWAK, 
has carried ona 


seven-point program in the past year. 
Among the services were agitation for 
increased schooling, promotion of a 


blood-transfusion program, gathering 
books and magazines for the troops at 
SINGAPORE, free milk for students at the 
convent ind help for orphans In the 
schools, sponsorship of Boy Scouts and 
the St. John Ambulance, helping dis 
charged prisoners, and education in 


traffic rules 


Club Opens \ social center for 
Bantu Center Bantu natives has 

been opened by the 
Rotary Club of DuRBAN, SouTH AFRICA. 
The Club has furnished the building 


and plans to equip it for rest and recrea 


tion purposes 


Ghosts Walk; The annual Hal 
Youth Profits loween Frolic of the 


Rotary Club of 
STRATFORD, ONT., CANADA, resulted in a 
profit of $7,000 for the Club’s Crippled 
Children and Youth Service Work A 
donation of $1,000 was made to the Ca 
nadian Red Cross from the sum The 
Club spends about $3,000 each year for 
crippled-children clinics, surgical care 
and hospitalizing, braces, shoes, etc., and 
has 75 children on the list of those re 
ceiving attention at present 
The remainder of the money will take 
care of the expenses of a Summer-camp 
period for 400 boys and girls at the 
seven-acre site maintained by the Club 
on Lake Huron, and for hockey and 
other sports for the youth of the vicin 
ity. Any residue will be donated to 
various war funds. 
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Tae 1942 Assembly. The 1942 Inter- 
national Assembly for incoming officers 
and a limited number of outgoing offi 
cers and officials of Rotary International 
will be held at the famed Chateau 
Frontenac, Quebec, Que., Canada, June 


15 to 19, 1942, the week before the Con- 
vention at Toronto \ major function 
of the Assembly truction of 
District Governors-Nominee 

The Board of Directo) as authorized 


a Rotary Institute for pa 


ind present 


officers of Rotary, to be held simultane- 
ously with the Assembly. The separate 
sessions of the Institute and the Assem- 
bly will be held at the same hours, while 
the fellowship activities will be held 
jointly. 

Want a Calendar?) Rurus F. CHapPIn, 
Treasurer of Rotary International, and 
inventor of the “Utilitarian Calendar,” 
whose single page will serve for any 
and all months, will be glad to send one 
to anvbody interested His address is 
1320 North State Street, Chicago, III. 


Stork Inspires Poet. When RoTarian 
ATLEE R. McCCANDLISH read in the Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Rotary Club Week! 
tin that Guy GUNDAKER, a fellow mem- 
ber and Past President of Rotary Inter- 
under ob- 


y Bulle- 


national, was in the hospita 
servation, and then a week later that 
GuyY was a proud grandfather, he broke 


into this verse: 


Harke je doctors of all degrees, 
Record the date precise 
Clarence Gundaker, Jros bo 
dnd Grandpa’s doine nicely 
You wel now the edica onors 
The obstetricia l 
Despite } odest ( é 
I ost a G dp ( 
S¢ or Oo ( oo ( 
ind a toast le Grandpa buy 
To Clarence K. Gundaker, J? 
And Grandpa that regular Guy. 


Photo: Harold Seyler 





FATHERS win, with three of a kind against sons’ two pairs! 


Scrotchpodd 





= : 
Horrors! 


man of the Federal Grand Jury recently, 
ROTARIAN Davip J. MARTIN almost missed 


eS 


the opening game of baseball’s world’s 
series. And what made it all the more 
a near tragedy was that he’s from 
Brooklyn, N. Y! 


Heart Beats tor Others. Since Au- 
gust, 1938, ROTARIAN WILLIAM T. WILSON, 
of Hull, Que., Canada, has been called 
upon seven times as a member of the 
Canadian Red Society Blood 
Donor Service—and seven times has 


Cross 


responded. In all he has given 3,100 
cubic centimeters of blood, or more than 
three quarts. His blood is type “O,” the 
universal type which can be used with 
any of the others. His Rotary Club re- 
cently presented him with a pin in 
recognition of this community service. 


Youngest? At the tender age of just 
21 years, ARMOUR FAIR recently entered 
the Centralia, Wash., Rotary Club, of 
which his father was previously a mem- 
ber. Since only adults may be Rotarians, 
the Centralia Club thinks it has—for the 
time being, at least—the youngest Ro- 
tarian. 


Proud Father. RorTariAN READE F. 
TILLEY, of Clearwater, Fla., is both 
proud and a little worried when he 
reads of the exploits of the American 
Eagle Squadron of the British Royal Air 
Force, for his son is SERGEANT-PILOT 
READE F. TILLEY, JR., of that body. 

At the moment PILot TILLEY is in the 
hospital, having broken his leg in land- 
ing when forced to bail out of his plane. 
Before this enforced vacation, he met 
the British Chief of the Air Staff, had 
tea with DOWAGER QUEEN Mary, and was 
personally complimented by H. R. H. 








The Batavia, Ohio, Rotary 


Club presents these teams: (back row) Son Russell and Father Eli H. Speidel. (Left to right, 
front row) James, George, and Clarke Gregg; Hugh C., Allan B., and Harold D. Nichols. 
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When he was made fore- 





THE DUKE OF KENT, honorary Pat 
Rotary in Great Britain. 

When he went to get his un 
Pitot TILLEY patronized a Past 
ident of the Scunthorpe, Englan 
tary Club, who promptly wrote 
the visit to ROTARIAN TILLEY, telli1 
of his experiences in arranging 
grams during war conditions. 


Another Governor. To the list 
viously published here of State G 
nors who are Rotarians, you ma 
add the name of Dwicut H. Gre: 
Illinois, who has been elected an 
ary member of the Springfield, [1] 
tary Club. GOVERNOR GREEN said he 
of no way a man could be of gr 
service to his fellowmen than thr 
Rotary. 


Will Attend. Barring wartime « 
gencies, the Governor General of 
ada, THE EARL OF ATHLONE, and his 
PRINCESS ALICE, have accepted the 





THE Hucknall, England, Rotary Club boasts 
two “100 percent attenders” for 15 years 
Left: Henry Morley, R. I. Representative, Dis 
trict 7; and Claude Bullock. Each has been 
President of the Club, as the badges show 


tation to attend and officially to open t 
1942 Convention of Rotary Internatio: 
at Toronto, Ont., Canada, June 21 to 


Book. Rings on Her Fingers, a n« 
book about life in Texas, is from the px 
of JANETTE SEBRING LOWREY, wife of R 
TARIAN FRED LOWREY, of San Anton 
Tex. 


Busy President. After an exhausting, 
because it was action-packed, meeting 
the Executive Committee in Chicag 
Tom J. Davis, President of Rotary Inte 
national, returned to his home in Butt 
Mont., for a “rest,” which included some 
attention to his law practice and seve! 
Rotary intercity meetings. On Nove) 
ber 10 he attended an intercity gathe 
ing at Windsor, Ont., Canada; then fle 
to Brownsville, Tex., with a stop at Cl 
cago, Ill., to leave on an official visit 
South and Central America. Mrs. Da\ 
accompanied him. 

PRESIDENT AND Mrs. Davis visited Ro- 
tary Clubs in Mexico, Central Ameri 
Colombia, Ecuador, Venezuela, _ tl 
Netherlands West Indies, Puerto Ric 
and Cuba before returning to Butte fo 
Christmas. During January PRESIDED 
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will visit Clubs in California dur- 
e first part of the month, and then 
return to Chicago for the January 
ng of the Board of Directors. 
Bright Bits. A statistically minded 
ber of the Rotary Club of Boyer- 
Pa., has figured that of the 57,510,- 
quare miles of the earth’s land sur- 
‘countries aggregating 31,885,551 
miles, or 55.5 percent, have Ro- 


re 


Clubs. . . . ROTARIAN HOWARD WEED, 
‘ortland, Oreg., is an iris grower by 
ification. ... The “art editor” of 


Erie, Pa., Club Bulletin recently 
ted the struggles of an editor to 
ice the paper—and ended the pic- 
with two lines of type: ‘“What’s 
rogram today?” “I don’t know—I 
look at my Bulletin.” 

e women guests of the North Sya- 
\ustralia, ladies’ day meeting were 

ted by this verse, sung to the tune 

ie Bells of St. Mary's: 

helles of North Sydney are here in 


full blooming; 
e slim ones, some plump ones, but all 
fair to see. 
up your bellows, and sing like good 
fellows, 

tid belles so sweet this is a treat, for 


you and me 


Rotary and Roses. The annual Pasa- 
a, Calif., Tournament of Roses was, 
year, quite a Rotary affair. Active 
the arrangements was’ ROTARIAN 
GAR W. MaysBury. Vice-president of the 
irnament of Roses Association is 
ES K. INGHAM, Immediate Past 
rovernor of District 107. L. H. TURNER, 
,THROP K. LEISHMAN, and HARLAN G. 
Loup are directors—and are past pres- 
lents of the Association. Serving on 
ommittees are RoTARIANS L. J. MEIL- 
rTE, LANGLEY J. GOODMAN, and J. HER- 
rt Hatt. All are members of the 
’asadena Rotary Club. 


\ir and Make-Up Minded. When they 

irned that their making up an absence 
ould give their Rotary Club of Spring- 
field, Vt., a 100 percent meeting, three 
nembers — FRED GREENWOOD, RALPH 
WoopruFF, and MITCHELL HELLER — flew 
n ROTARIAN GREENWOOD’s plane to 
Springfield, Mass., for the regular meet- 
ig. They enjoyed a special reception, 
but RorarIAN HELLER, having his first 
iirplane ride on a bumpy day, ques- 
ioned the wisdom of the trip at one 


time! 


Letter from England. The wives of 
Rotarians of Winnipeg, Man., Canada, 
sent a bundle of clothing and other 
necessities to the Rotary Club of South 
ampton, England, and received a letter 
of acknowledgment, which read: 


On behalf of the President and members 
of the Rotary Club of Southampton, 1 beg 
to thank you for the wonderful gift of 
clothing, ete., which was delivered to us 
We have no Women’s Auxiliary in the Club, 
but we can always and often do call on 
our ladies for their advice and coéperation 

. Your parcel is so very appropriate to 
our needs that I cannot make any sugges- 
tion for improvement, and the inference 
that more may come is very welcome, for | 
can assure you that the need is great. 
Southampton has been badly smitten, but 
Dy no means cowed. It will take much 
more than Nazi brutality to get us down, 
and it is with proud feelings that I convey 
to you the determination of the people to 
carry on, and to do it cheerfully. 

I have interviewed hundreds of homeless 
and destitute victims of enemy action, but 
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I have not vet heard a moan It is almost 
unbelievable, but it is true, and I can never 
cease to marvel at the wonder of it. 


Honors. The Nora Young medal, on 
the occasion of the 25th anniversary of 
the founding of the Caledonian Hospital 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., was presented to 
ROTARIAN JAcoB C. Kuinck, of that bor- 


ough. The president of the hospital, 
DONALD G. C. SINCLAIR, and two of its 
directors, JupGE Lewis L. FAwceETT and 
JOSEPH W. CATHARINE, are also Rotarians, 


the last being President of the Brook- 
lyn Club 

MAURICE J. MANNING, President of the 
Newton, Iowa, Rotary Club, is now also 
president of the Iowa Builders and Loan 
League. ... FRANK HuGH SPArRKs, Past 
President of the Indianapolis, Ind., Ro- 
tary Club and now a member at Craw- 
fordsville, Ind., was recently inaugu- 
rated as the eighth president of 109-year- 
old Wabash College, at Crawfordsville. 

Rotarians throughout the United 
States are active in community-chest 
campaigns. Typical of men giving this 
service is Ross S. JENNINGS, a member of 
the Harrisburg, Pa., Rotary Club, who 
was general chairman of the $300,000 
drive in his community. ... JOHN L. 
HANSELL, President of the Ambler, Pa., 
Rotary Club, will have extra cash for 
his city’s community chest, since a 





PRESIDENT TOM DAVIS in vastly different activities: (above) conferring with Henry Griggs, 
President, Rotary Club, and C. J. V. Bellamy, Past Club President and Mayor of Oxford, Eng- 
land; (below) being initiated into the Blood tribe of Blackfoot Indians at Waterton Lake, Alta 








GOLDEN-wedding bells ring out for Rotarian 
and Mrs. Clinton A. Bowman, Denver, Colo 





RING again: Fifty years wed are Rotarian 
and Mrs. Charles Nyberg, Ironwood, Mich 
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was the Rev. E. ASHLEY GERHARD, Past 
President of the Rotary Club of Win- 
netka. It was the 65th anniversary of 
the founding of the church. 

The Office of Production Management 
is the richer by one more Rotarian’s 





services—C. EpGar HAMILTON, of Rich- 
mond, Ind., has been named a member 
of the Automotive Defense Advisory 
ROTARIAN Harry R. CUL- 


KIN, Of Keokuk, Iowa, has been elected 


Committee 


to the board of governors of the United 


States Wholesalers Association 








LOOK ALIKE? They should! O. C. Skinner 
(left) is Past President of the Rome, Ga., Club 
and twin J. L. is a Memphis, Tenn., Rotarian. 


Preserving History. The historic Lib- 
by mansion in Portland, Me., has been 
purchased by Dr. CHESTER H. HOLMEs, a 
member of the Mount Vernon, N. Y., 


picture he took not on won an award Rotary Club, and his sister and restored 

in the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin as one of the finest examples of Victo- 

contest for amateur photographers, but rian art in Northeastern America. 

won the grand $500 prize in a national 

contest with other local prize winners. Worthy Edition. The Rotary Felloe, 
Honored on his 25th anniversary as publication of the Brooklyn, N. Y., Ro- 

rector of Christ Church, Winnetka, IIL, tary Club, is ever a worthy Club publi- 











HAVING “won his spurs” as Governo 
trict 157, Harry Hansen is presented wv 
century-old pair by the Waterville, Ohic 


cation, but when it comes out wi 
pages and a cover, that’s news! 
cent issue includes the Club roste 
pictures and biographical data o 
members, and a day-by-day accou 
a year’s Club activities. 

—THE SCRATCHPAD M 


‘Have Any Old Fellows Got Mixed with the Boys?’ 


Well, half of them are old enough to have sons as fellow Rotarian 
But young or old, shy or bold, they are all counted in with the boys. 


The father is at left in each case (1.2) 18) K. D. and Richard Keilholtz; (19, 20) 
VW H. and J. M. Lee North Sacramento, J.D. and R. K. Biggers; (21, 22) Oliver and 
Calif.; ( <4 ind C. G. Oake and (5, L. O. Gross; (23, 24) W. F. and C. G. Broer. 
6) W. P. Longmire, 8S: ind J Sapulpa, (25, 26) H. I. and Wm. Holmes, Warrnam- 


Okla.; (7, 8) I A. and R. B. Anderson, Win- bool. Australia; (27, 28) V. B. Imes, Sr. and 
Jr., Columbus, Miss.; (29, 30) J. P. and W. J 
Foley, and (31, 32) G. M. and G. B. Strain, 
Galesburg, Ill.; (33, 34) G. R. Barnstead, Sr 
and Jr., Stoneham, Mass.; (35, 36) W. L. and 


H. A. Watters, West Liberty, Iowa; (37, : 


netkKa, Ill 

Kight pair from Toledo, Ohio: (9, 10) F 
G. and P. P. Crandell; (11, 12) W. W. and E 
I Knight; (13, 14) I H. and O. R. Hart- 
man; (15, 16) G. B. and H. W. Parke; (17, 


rin, 


Andrew and Reginald Kemp, and (39 
A. T. and N. B. Davis, Hobart, Tasma 

(41, 42) W. A. and W. W. Marling: (4 
P. F. Hunter, Sr. and Jr.; (45, 46) H. ¢ 
C. C. Bradley: (47, 48) R. J. and G. M 
erman: (49, 50) George and R. A ‘ 
(51, 52, 63) L. Cc. J. 2. and P. L. Fi 
(54, 55) C. A. and R. L. Sakrison:; (56 
D. P. and D. D. Wheeler; (58, 59) Lou 
L 


. L. Gardner—all of Madison, Wis 





(9) 
yn; 
Imogene Bak 
(20) Greyst 
Studios; (33 
Haviland; 
48, 55 eu 
Photoart. 
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sling Forces of the Mind 
ep T. CHANDLER, Rotarian 
Congregational Church 
fter, California 
friend Jack A. Lighthill, M. D., 
has done some very significant 
e-club work with Boy Scouts in 
s F.S.A. Camp, last Summer 
back an old clock from the 
homestead in Fort Wayne. He 
ind fixed it and set going the 
ic, gruff chime. Inside the pen- 
case, printed in old letters on 
paper, is the guaranty if the 
tions for care are followed. It 
Warranted If Well Used.” Sim- 
lemocracy is like the old clock: 
technique for living, and its Di- 
\uthor says of it, “Warranted If 
T. Compton, writing in THE Ro- 
for July, 1941, forcefully states 
esis that scientific developments 
ve used to put right the economic 
tions that cause so much of our 
fare But there is also another 
of our mental resources to be 
ended and utilized. ‘Man does not 
bread alone,’”’ Someone said. If 
conomic practices will banish fear 
rvation, it is equally important to 
shal the healing forces of the mind 
sh defeat from the human heart 


The Rotary Wheel 
Harcourt C. Price, Rotarian 
Proprietor, Hallam, Ltd. 
Sydney, Australia 
What does it stand for, the Rotary 
wheel? 
Does it denote just a smooth weekly 
ound, 
When we greet kindred souls and par- 
take of a meal, 
Where wit and good fellowship are to 
be found? 
Then, unless some high purpose exists 
underneath, 
Disconcertingly apt seems that circle 
of teeth! 


But if to our Rotary code we are true, 
With all races in membership, all 
pledged to serve, 
Ah! then there is nothing that we can- 
not do 
Have we the devotion, the will, and 
the nerve: 
And our emblem shall stand for a great 
driving force, 
Which, when geared to the world, 
shall for peace set its course. 


Ideals Not Dreams, but Models 

Tom C. Jones, Rotarian 

Owner, Insurance Company 

Hopkinsville, Kentucky 

A Rotarian should know that the 
ideals of Rotary are working models 
for the members’ daily lives, not dreams 
of aspirations. He should know that 
he is the representative of Rotary to his 
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line of business, and not a representa 
tive from his line to Rotary. He should 


be a safe man with whom to deal. To 


measure up to the standard of Rotary is 


to be representative of the very best 
there is in business or professional life 
This does not mean that he is nov he 
best or that he has attained the greatest 
success in his work. He must be an up 
to-date master of his work. He must be 
receptive, broadminded, and unselfish. 
He must be willing to give of his knowl 
edge and experience—give more than 
he can expect to receive—From a Ro 
tary Club address 


No Friendship without Fellowship 


WILLIAM ANTHONY, Rotarian 

District Mgr., Ginn & Company 
Baltimore. 
In Rotary, as in all things, first things 
And by putting fellow- 


Varyland 


must come first. 
ship first, there is no danger of scuttling 
the many other fine values of Rotary. 
Certainly faith without works is dead. 
Men cannot go places if they are just a 
buneh of good-time Charlies. Unques- 
tionably all the functional agencies of 
Rotary are vital. Work with boys, 
work with communities, work with 
charities, work with industry—all are 
part of the warp and woof of the life 
Which Rotary reflects. But they are 
simply implements of men of goodwill. 
And such men will find 
these very 


ways to do 
same things no matter to 
what they belong, if they belong to any- 


and Rotary Publications 


thing The Four Objects of Rotarv are 
excellent marks at which to keep shoot 


ing; they were designed by successful 


men with good vocabularies, by pra 
tical men with work complexe b 
kindly men with hearts of gold And 
even in these lofty confessions of b 
lief, recognition is given, first of all, to 
getting together as good fellow As a 
matter ot fact, there can be no friend 
snip t ere Ss conside ible fé oO 
ship 

This is a social axiom which make 
the plav program of Rotary all the more 
basal Fro Rot ( ( 


To Make a ‘Swell’ World 


LESTER B. VERNON, Rotaria 


Vernon Gold & Refin ng Company 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvan a 

If a policy of national isolation will 
work for America, it will work for the 
individual citizen as well, and there is 
something cuckoo in all this blarneyv we 
hear about good citizenship, interest in 
community affairs, ete 

Build a high fence around your house 
lean a shotgun at the gate, and tell the 
cockeyed community I don’t know 
anvthing about vour crazy politic not 
your economics, and I’m not interested 
I’m independent. See? My family and 
I can get along here without messing in 
your affairs, and mind that vou don't 
try to mess in ours, as we have plenty o 


t 
f 
dry powder behind this fence, and I 


shoot straight I can raise our own food 
and provide my family’s other simple 


needs right here on my own place with 
in this wall I propose to trespass on 
nobody's property, so let no one tres 


pass on mine. I ask no aid or protection 


from this community I ask nothing of 


it, and I owe it nothing I propose to 


t 


pay no taxes for dishonest politicians to 





tarian 


Odd Shots 





shot” is used. 


Can you match the photo below for uniqueness, hu- 
man interest, coincidence, or just plain out-of-the-or 
dinary-ness? 
you will receive a check for $3 if your ‘‘odd 


Then send it to the Editors of The Ro 


But remember—it must be different! 








“LITTLE MAN, you've had a busy day”—and too tired to note, or care, that Rotarian 
William K. Streit, of Cincinnati, Ohio, caught him napping. But not so his beady-eyed dog! 
































squander, nor shell out money for 
causes I’m not interested in. I want no 


voice in your foolish political and eco- 


nomic wrangles which I don’t under- 
tand and don’t want to understand. As 
long as my family and I can live peace- 
fully and in reasonable comfort here on 
mv property (which happens to be a 
very good one, as you know), the com- 
munity can go hang I’ve come to the 
conclusior that trying to run other 
people affair is nothing but a head- 
ache and mostly a racket besides 

“So take notice all, I'm not messing 
in the affairs of this community in any 
way, shape or form I'm attending 


trictly to my own busine and I think 


everyone else should attend to his If 
well, that’s 


houldn’t be 


other people are in trouble 
just their hard luck; the 
messing around Anyway, as long as I 


can't see their troubles, by reason of my 


high fence, I'll worry nothing about 
them. The silly people outside can hate 
me for my aloofness and envy me my 


prosperity all they, want to—there’s 


nothing they can do about it, because 


this fence of mine is no cinch to climb 
over, and I can crack them off singly or 
in pairs or any other way they choose to 
come over. Yes, sir. If everyone will 
follow my example—isolate himself and 
avoid outside meddling—this will be- 


come a swell community in which to 
live, and not like it is now—full of 
problems which I don’t understand. 
Peace, isolation, and nonintervention in 
affairs of the community that’s my 
along without 


dish And if I can get 
meddling in community affairs—I and 
mv family—then it follows that the 
whole nation can get along without 
meddling in world affairs, because my 
relationship with all the crazy people in 
this community is identical with the 


relationship between this country at 
large and all the other crazy countries. 
So I say isolate and quit all messing 


around, and this will become a swell 


world to live in, too. See?’ 
Yes, Colonel, perfectly scrumptious! — 
An editorial in Live Steam, Rotary Club 


of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


‘Within the Four Seas . 

Jonyor C. Liao, Rotarian 

Chinese Consul 

Tampico, Mexico 

Too much emphasis cannot be given 
to the fact that the American democra- 
cies were founded on a new concept of 
the State, which differs widely from the 
old then prevailing in the Machiavellian 
Europe. As conceived by the founding 
fathers of the American Republics, the 
State is the means to secure the rights 
of man instead of jeopardizing them; it 
derives its just powers from the consent 
of its citizens instead of subjugating 
them to the whims of its rulers; and it 
serves as the medium through which an 
organized people could happily coexist 
and cooperate with other peoples for 
their common good Indeed, it is in- 
spiring to note that all American States 
have maintained ever since the repub- 
lican form of government and that the 
ideal of international solidarity has al- 
ways been cherished among them, as so 
eloquently enunciated by their states- 
men and leaders, from Simon Bolivar, 
the Great Liberator, to Franklin D. 
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toosevelt We cannot help recalling 
with deep emotion the famous passage 
of Confucius: “Within the four seas, 
all men are brothers.”—From a Rotary 
Club address. 


‘I Like Rotary Because...’ 

RICHARD Rouwrer, Rotarian 

Abstractor 

Junction City, Kansas 

I like Rotary, for I know of no other 
organization that offers a better chance 
for self-development. I like Rotary be 
cause it is composed of the best and 
most intelligent men of our community 
and I like to talk to an intelligent audi- 
ence, and I like to hear intelligent men 
talk. I like Rotary because it stands for 
the best in business and because it is a 
selected group and to belong really 
means that the Rotarian is an outstand- 
ing and honored member of the trade or 
profession in which he is engaged, and 
should the time ever come, which God 
forbid, that I do not glow with pride 
at the thought of being a Rotarian in 


A Job for Rotarians 


[Continued from page 11] 


who are united in Rotary have a special 
responsibility in connection with the 
problems of reconstruction and reorgan- 
ization in the post-war period. Indeed, 
to many it appears that this period will 
offer to Rotary the greatest challenge 
and opportunity it has ever had. 

As a first step, we suggest that each 
Rotary Club devote itself to a study of 
these problems either in regular meet- 
ings or in special group meetings. This 
is an important work, an activity in 
which every Club should be engaged. 

Vithout desiring to place any limita- 
tion upon the scope of study to be made, 
but in the spirit of helpfulness to Clubs 
that may feel that they would like to 
have something simple and definite with 
which to begin, we suggest the follow- 
ing questions for consideration: 

1. Do we believe that war can be 
eliminated by providing some means of 
international codperation for the equita- 
ble settlement of disputes between na- 
tions and the remedying of injustices? 
What would we be willing to have our 
nation do to accomplish this? 

2. Do we agree that enduring peace 
will require social and economic secur- 
ity with an improved standard of living 
throughout the world? What steps can 
be taken to accomplish this? 

3. What steps should be taken to pro- 
vide necessary access to raw materials 
and freer commercial interchange be- 
tween nations? What effect will the ad- 
vance of science have upon these prob- 
lems? 

4. What are the rights of minorities 
—political, linguistic, racial, and _ reli- 
gious—and what recognition must in 
fairness be given them? 

5. What are the special dangers of 





good standing, I will, hard thoi 
may be, resign my membership sx 
a more worthy member may be « 
to take the place I occupy but fail 
To paraphrase John Adams: Mi: 
right hand forget its cunning ai 
tongue cleave to the roof of my 

if I hesitate or falter in the supp 
my country and my Rotary.—F 
Rotary Club address. 


The Value of Fellowship 

FRANK A. RHEA, D.D., Rotarian 

Dean, St. Michael's Cathedral 

Boise, Idaho 

The ideal of fellowship remains 
nal in the ideal of Rotary. How 
can the practical man live apart 
his fellowman? How long can thi 
tical man live by preying upor 
fellowman? It is only as we lea) 
value of fellowship and friendshi 
acquaintance and the joy of servics 
we make life practical. Without 
it becomes a nightmare.—From 
tary Club address. 


large-scale unemployment which wi 
evitably follow the demobilization of 
millions now occupied in wartime a 
ities? How can such dangers be « 
nated or modified? 

6. What interferences are there 
the free interchange of ideas and kn 
edge which is necessary to the adva 
ment of civilization? To what ex 
can and should such interferences 
removed? 

7. What plans should be made 
to deal with post-war emergencie 
starvation and disorder in other c 
tries? 

This would appear to be an oppo 
nity for the International Service ( 
mittee of each Club—or at least for 
Chairman of that Committee to give 
rection to the study work whether 
carried on by the Club as a whole (a 
the smaller Clubs) or in special gi 
meetings of members of larger Clul 

How splendid it would be if s 
study and discussion should cause 
Rotarians to become keenly aware 
and better informed about some of 
more important problems which h 


to be faced by men of goodwill in th: 


efforts to help build a peaceful w« 
order. 

What your Club and its members 
complish along these lines depends 
the leadership which you, Mr. Presid 


give your Club in inspiring its membe! 


to think about these problems. 

Men of goodwill cannot commit 
crime of not being prepared for pe 
when it comes—for peace with its p 
lems and sacrifices. Our appeal to 


to your Club, and to all Rotarians, is t 
begin now by cooperating in the stud 


activity above outlined. 
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Ceilings on Wages? 


Nio!— Mr. Green 


ved from page 17] 


odities is an insult to the aspira- 
f all Americans. If the American 
ngman is to be deprived of the op- 
inity to improve his material wel- 
he may well wonder whether the 
ods and practices of totalitarian 

are not being aped in his own 


periods of incipient inflation, it is 
tter of economic history that wages 
keep up with prices. The pay 
ope always lags behind. It is so 
\lthough there have been a great 
wage increases among workers 
werican industry during the past 
these pay rises have not kept pace 
the upward spiral of prices for the 
ssities of life. Hence, even though 
odity prices are controlled by leg: 
on, wages have a long wavy to go 
e catching up with living costs. 
hen President Roosevelt stated that 
hird of the nation is ill fed, ill 
ed, and ill housed, he stated a truth 
e out by statistics. These figures 


not changed materially in the 


few years despite many forward 
les. Conditions exist among work- 
n many parts of the country which 

e a disgrace to America. Millions of 

nerican children are being reared un- 

handicaps which are a repudiation 

nation’s boast of free opportunity 

To place a ceiling on wages 

iid mean preventing millions of un- 

privileged Americans from escaping 

poverty for themselves and their 
ldren. 

lt is argued by those who favor freez- 

wages that prices will be forced up- 

id as long as wages are permitted to 

se. They claim that every pay in- 
rease must and should result in a price 

rease. Otherwise, they say, the em- 
lover must suffer or be squeezed out 
f business. 

Fortunately, that is not in accord- 
ince with economic facts. Let us ex- 
mine the relation of wage increases to 
price increases in four representative 
ndustries this year. In cotton goods a 

| 14 percent wage increase took place. It 
added only 5% percent to manufactur- 
ng costs, but cotton-goods prices rose 
1) percent. In automobiles a 13 percent 
age increase added only 2.4 percent 
to costs and was more than covered by 
i 5 percent price increase. In lumber 
ind petroleum there were wage _in- 
reases of 11 and 6 percent. These add- 
ed little or nothing to costs, but prices 
in each of these industries rose more 
than 20 percent. 
What is the significance behind this 
evidence? First, we must realize that 
wages form only a small part of a com- 
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will bring 
your copy 
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u 
Tus book comprises an inter- 
esting and authoritative study of 
the peoples of the Near and Far 
East. . . . No one who reads this 
book can iail to gain a better 
conception of Eastern peoples 
and governments. Even if it had 
no other purpose, in that alone, 
it would be well worth while.” 

PAUL P. HARRIS. 
Founder of Rotary. 


Making New Friends 


ERE is a book about Rotary that is different. 


“Making New Friends” is not only a frank 
commentary on the countries of the Near and Far East 
—their customs, peoples, cultures, problems—but it is 
a story of Rotary in the Orient, that gives it unusual 
significance for Rotarians everywhere. 


From the pages of this volume you can look behind 
the scenes of important cabinet meetings, secret 
religious rites, the House of Skulls, a Sultan’s harem 
—and you can be a visitor at Rotary meetings where 
customs vary greatly from Rotary Clubs of the West 
ern World. 


And what a story of the universal appeal of 
Rotary! Jim Davidson's personal and official Rotary 
notes, included in this volume, give a vivid story of 
the organization of new Clubs—the problem of getting 
the first group together—the type of men chosen 
as officers—the first meeting—and the difficulties 
encountered in bringing together, under one banner, 
men with widely divergent viewpoints because of 
religious and political and social differences. 


The entire story is here in this one volume. It is 
one that you will never forget. There are nearly one 
hundred and fifty illustrations and maps, pictures 
gathered for the most part by a journalist with a 
fine discrimination for the unusual in photographs. 


The book is printed on beautiful paper, bound in 
Silver Art Craft. Each copy is numbered and auto- 
graphed by the author. There are nearly 200 pages. 
The size of the volume is 8% x12 inches. It will 
make a beautiful library copy. Fill out the coupon 
below and mail to THE ROTARIAN, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. Your copy will be sent 
by return mail. 
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THIS CARTOON, titled Kibitzers, by Grassick in the Toronto (Ont.) Financial Post, calls atten- 
tion to the fact that Canada has passed a law placing a ceiling on wages and prices. 


pany’s total expense Because of this, 


even a substantial wage increase adds 


relatively little to total cost of produc- 
tion. The four industri cited above 


are typical, but the entire picture even 


more effectively proves this point. In 
manufacturing as a whole wage in- 
creases added only 2 percent to total 


costs this vear, but prices rose more 


than 13 percent 
\nother important factor must be con- 
sidered, That is the productivity of la- 


bor Industrial research shows. that 


workers today uch more in- 


produc en 


dividually than in years gone by. This 


is due to improved methods of manu 


facture and to timesaving inventions. 


This increase in the productivity of 


workers averages more than 3 percent a 


year. Expanding production and result 


ant savings in overhead also reduce the 


unit cost of production Surely the 


workingman is entitled to share in the 
benefits as his labor produces more! 

It is not the belated wage increases 
obtained by American workers that 


have increased production costs. It is 


the skyrocketing prices of materials 


and commodities And it is equally 


true that the increases in 


pi oduction 


costs have not justified the huge in- 


creases in the selling price of the fin- 
ished product 

Then we encounter another argument. 
Fear is expressed that if wages con- 
tinue to increase, the added purchasing 
power of American workers will itself 
bring about inflation It seems to me 
that these fears are illusionary. Every 
worker in the United States in the next 
few vears will have to shoulder a heavy 
burden of taxes to help the Government 
And make 


no mistake about it: the workers are the 


finance the defense program 
ones who pay the taxes. Just as profits 
are controlled by tax legislation, so the 
added income of America’s wage earn- 


ers will find its way into the coffers 
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of the United States Treasury through 
new tax levies. 

Another 
spending by 


control over inflationary 


workers is the Govern- 


ment’s defense bonds drive. 


savings 
American 
of Labor are responding to this drive 


Members of the Federation 
in a wholehearted measure and are in- 
vesting their savings in these bonds in- 
stead of invading the luxury market. 


Talk of another “silk-shirt era” is a de- 


liberate attempt to create imaginary 
fears. 

[ would like to say a word in reply 
to certain spokesmen for farm groups 
who appear to favor the freezing of 
wages. In my opinion, they have adopt- 
ed a short-sighted attitude. The farmers 
are prospering today because their nor- 
mally surplus production is being 
bought up by the Government for ship- 


ment to the nations we are aiding in 





their war on totalitarianism. Onc; 
emergency is over, and these na 
regain a self-sustaining basis, this 
ket threatens to disappear. 

It is in the interests of the far 
to develop the widest possible don 
for farm products. The 
effective way of accomplishing 


market 


by the wider distribution of the na 
income through the medium of wa 
creases. When every American 

ingman earns enough to purchas 
himself and his family sufficient p 
food, the farmers of America will 
the market that they need, the best 
ket in the world, right at their 
door. 

There is no justification for 
freezing, but there is a great nee 
wage stabilization in America in the 
terests of labor and industry alike. 
stabilization can 
through the processes of collective 


only be atti 


gaining and the negotiation of fait 


tracts between employers and 
unions representing their wol 
Under such contracts wages can 


brought into line with living costs 
stabilized for periods of a year or | 
er. It is the policy of trade unions ; 
ated with the American Federatio1 
Labor to demand wage increases « 
when the cost of living, the produ 
ity of the workers, and the profit 
the employer justify higher pay. 


American Federation of Labor m« 


bers are not out to ruin employers, 


cause that way they lose 


They want to work in harmony ani 


Operation with American businessme! 


They want to work in close accord \ 
their Government in the critical ti 
ahead. In that spirit they offer a p 


tical program of wage 


through collective bargaining in p 


of un-American and unworkable propo 


sals for freezing wages. 


Evening Song 


When the twilight winds are blowing 
Emerald shadows over earth, 

And the velvet coals lie glowing 
In their cradle on the hearth, 

The grownups sometimes wander 
In a bashful sort of way 

Down the roads that wind Out Yonder 
To the Land of Yesterday. 


Past the dusty schoolhouse sleeping 
In the shadow of its eaves, 

And the small wild roses peeping 
Through their parasols of leaves; 
Down the barefoot pathways slipping 

Into fields of vanished Junes 


Where the baby streams go skipping 
With their pockets full of tunes; 

Where the morning mist drifts hazy 
Through the oleander trees 

To the lovely, low, and lazy 
Lullabying of the bees. 

And before the veil of slumber 
Slips across their drowsy eyes, 

The grownups sometimes wonder 
With a sort of deep surprise, 


Whether grownups aren't all sleeping, 
And the children at their play 

Aren't the wide-awake ones, keeping 
Cities beautiful and gay! 


—Bert Cooksley 


City Asleep 


The city sleeps, like a gray cat curled 
On the sable doormat of the world. 


Before the last dim star shall fail 
She will twitch a restless tail; 


Slowly, ere the dawn slips in 
And darkness vanish like a djinn, 


She will breathe deeply, sigh; awaken— 
No one may know what dreams have shaken 


OF the velvet chains of sleep, 
Nor what memories she will keep. 


In the sulky dawn she will arouse 
Reluctant subjects from their drowse 


To another day of light and shade: 
Each to the pattern he has made— 


Each to the pattern he has made. 


—Marion Doyle 
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my ‘10 Bests’ for 1341 


tinued from page 25] 

IN THE MILL, by John Masefield 
This is prose written with a beauty that 
( a poet could create. It is one of 
t nost charming literary master- 
I es of the year. 

SecRET HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
RevoLutTion, by Carl Van Doren. A very 

ywortant addition to our knowledge of 


an history, especially of the con 
of Benedict Arnold, taken from 
sh Secret Service papers and now 
ade public. 
Hester LYNCH Ptozzi1, by James L. 
rd \n 


Johnsons 


admirable 
friend, one of the most 
esting women of the 18th Century, 
nifold mother and social leader. 

THAMES, RUN 


SWEET SOFTLY, DY 


Gibbings. A humorous, delight 


ccount of a solitary journey in a 
boat through the loveliest part of 
1 scenery. 


Francis 


important and ente} 


JOHN KENDRICK BANGS, Dy 
Bangs. An 
ng book both because of its hero 
because of the revelation of 
1umor in the ‘90s. 
DOCUMENTARY LIFE OF NATHAN HALE, 
Dudle y 


\merican 


George Seymour. I wish 


would read this book. 


documents are thrilling, and the 


or has complete mastery of his sub 
WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE OF EMPORIA, 
ank C. Clough. This book, written 


cover, is a steadily interesting 


story of one of the best newspaper- 


of our time—a story about a Ro- 
an by a Rotarian. 

10. BARRIE: THE STORY OF 
Mackail. 
subject and of the struggles and dif- 
With 


ch a subject it ought to have been a 


J.M.B., by 
Interesting because of 


Me Ss 


ilties before he reached fame. 


better book. 


Murder Thrillers 


ABOVE Suspicion, by Helen MaclIn- 
nis. Continuously exciting and remark- 
ably well written. 

MURDER GIVES A LOVELY LIGHT, by J. 
S. Strange. 


9 


One of the longest murder 








PREFER murder? Consider “Billy's” choices. 
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biography of 


stories, and I wish that it were longer 


3. THE Navy Cot, by Frank Gruber 
Thrilling from first sentence to last and 
also sidesplitting 

$4. DESIGN O} \I ) 1y Percival 
Wilde Snowing ti t ¢ ¢ ; of the 
Smart set are } t ¢ emcte t in murde 
as those in the unde 

» THE] \L OF \ LIOON NW 
Oursle I n r r ‘ a | oom 
ire Magnince 

6. APPLEBY \ iM ell 
nes Mo ighbro i r vet 
this time fe eX’ < 

(. THE CA O! ( wT S IDI 
by Joho D ( SHO r il Lye 
tel | ! ne o oO é ( ! 
lers: ea ( ¢ H ( 

Sort CA Tipt yy 
} S G ‘ \I ( ( = a 

rie ( t ( é I 
exha rie 

9. AUNT S DA At ( AND 
Jefferso I C0 i [ie on ot I 
famotl if osep 1¢ ¢ 1 
ot lé e ci ti i 
tion ot cle 

10. TI BECK QO 0 y 
O Oo) | ) ( i have 
reread it this yea ! ecause Mal 
do not now where tl I i if It is in 
a volume called They Wa {gain; and 
for sheer horror is so fearful that no 
one should read it at 1} 


For Reference 
( Note: 


the preceding 


These cannot be classified in 


lists, but are very im 
portant.) 

1. THI 
FE-NGLISH 


CONCISE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF 


Sanp 
masterplece It is the 


LITERATURE, by George 
son. This is a 
from the 
1941. It is 


combination of the 


history of British literature 


beginning to and including 
a perfect manual 
and first-class literary criticism. 

2. THE OXFORD COMPANION TO AMERICAN 
Hart. An ex- 


pre- 


LITERATURE, by James D. 


tremely valuable reference book 


pared by a professor in the University 
of California. 


3. A TREASURY OF GILBERT & SULLIVAN, 


edited by Deems Taylor. This is almost 


incredibly perfect. It ought to be in a 


million homes. All the important songs 


in the entire list of Gilbert & Sullivan 
operas. 

4. THE Best 
Burns Mantle. 


record of the American theater. 


1940-41, by 
invaluable 


PLAYS OI 

This is an 
Every- 
one who loves the theater should buy 
this collection as it appears every year 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
edited by F. W. 
An astounding 
title of 


published in the 


5. THE CAMBRIDGE 


F.NGLISH LITERATURE, 
Bateson, four volumes. 
work. It contains the every 
book of 


British Isles from the year 600 to 1900, 


importance 


! 





AMAZINGLY USEFUL 
Time & Trouble-Saver 


IF YOU HIRE 
OR HANDLE 
PEOPLE 
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Specific Help on TODAY’S Problems 


Examine it 5 Days FREE! 
io] d St. New York 








WHY WASTE TIME 
LOOKING FOR THAT 
PARTICULAR FACE? 


Simply phone for our repre- 





sentative, who will call and 
relieve you of all your type 
worries. We have just the type 
face you have been looking for. 





WHITEHALL 5566 


Composition Company 


Typographers 


155 EAST OHIO STREET « CHICAGO 


To complete your Rotary library add 
Bound Volumes of past issues of THE 
ROTARIAN. Prices sent on request. 


FRE TO SADDLE 


HORSE OWNERS (f 


fancy prices for saddlery 
Write for FREE Catalog that has sa‘ 

real money for thousands of bh reemen. a 
Describes over 400 popular items o = 
English and American tach I hi 
saddlery on approval. Write today. Wiesenfeld Co., 
Dept.. 44-D, 112 W. North Ave., Baltimore, Md 
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with long articles on prominent authors, 
with dates of publications and the nec- 
essary information. 

6. THE ENGLISH NOTEBOOK OF Na- 
THANIEL HAWTHORNE, edited by Randall 
Stewart. This is printed from the com- 
plete original manuscript as Hawthorne 
wrote ii He was one of the most pene- 
trating observers in the 19th Century. 

7. THI AGI oO} MAN, compiled by 
George Rylands. This small volume is 
a Shakespeare anthology wherein one 
may find nearly every human thought, 
emotion, passion, expressed in the in- 
comparable language of the greatest 
poet who ever lived. 

&§. THE OxForRD DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH 
PROVERBS, by W. Smith. This, as its title 
indicates, is different from a dictionary 
of quotations. You will be surprised 
by the origin and history of many fa- 
miliar proverbs. 

9. MuRDER FOR PLEASURE, Dy Howard 
Haycraftt This is what I have been 
waiting for I greet it with delight It 
is a history of detective fiction during 


the last 100 years, and with a combi- 
nation of scholarship and wit 

10. ANNALS OF THE NEW YORK STAGE, 
by George C. D. Odell Volume XII. 
One of the most valuable drama refer- 


ence books ever written. 


Plays 

1. MACBETH With Maurice Evans, 
Judith Anderson, and an admirable 
company. This is the fifth Shakespeare 
production within three years by Mr. 
Iivans. 

2. THE Corn IS GREEN A very fine 
play and notable for the gloriously tri- 
umphant return to the American stage 
of Ethel Barrymore. 

3. BLITHE Spirit. Noel Coward’s fer- 
tility, versatility, brilliant wit, and hu- 
mor show to splendid advantage with 
an admirable cast. 

1, CLAUDIA. Rose Franken’s excellent 
play beautifully interpreted by Frances 
Starr and company. 

5. ARSENIC AND OLp Lace. Mirth and 
murder with the audience laughing all 
the time. 

6. CANDLE IN THE WIND. Helen Hayes 
has never appeared to better advantage, 
and the German Colonel is so good that 
although we hate the part he takes, we 
are obliged to admire the way he 
takes it. 

7. THe TALLEY METHOD. Original and 
diverting, with Ina Claire and Philip 
Merivale. 

8. THE Doctor's DILEMMA. This work 
of genius by George Bernard Shaw was 
first produced in 1906 and it will prob- 
ably be produced in 1996. Katharine 
Cornell has generously made of it a 
wonderful production. 

9. JOHNNY BELINDA. In which Helen 
Craig played the deaf-and-dumb girl 
with remarkable skill. 

10. CHARLEY’s AuNT. This farce first 
produced in 1892 was not only success- 
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fully revived, but it was the best per- 
formance of it that I have ever seen. 


Motion Pictures 

1. ONE Foot IN HEAVEN. A magnificent 
picture. I shall never forget it. 

2. SERGEANT YORK. Gary Cooper is 
very fine and fortunately the career of 
Sergeant York cannot be exaggerated. 

I 


3. Honky Tonk. As a rule, do not 


like Clark Gable, but I did in this di- 
verting picture. 

4. THE LeTTeR. A _ beautiful picture 
of W. Somerset Maugham’s play; and 
he thinks so himself. 

5. THE SANTA FE TRAIL. Exciting with 
plenty of action. 

6. NicgHt TRAIN. You can’t help won- 
dering what’s going to happen next. 

7. BAacK STREET. A sincere tragedy 
artistically missing the oversentimental. 

8. Go West. I sometimes wake up in 
the night and laugh about this picture. 

9. WHISTLING IN THE DARK. A very 
good reproduction of the original play. 

10. How GREEN Was My VALLEY. A 
splendid production of a splendid novel. 

(Note: I was disappointed in Dr, 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde and in Nothing but 
the Truth, but my vote for the dullest 
picture I have ever seen goes to Vir- 
ginia,) 


oe 


Books mentioned, publishers and prices: 
Sapphira and the Slave Girl. Willa Cather. 
Knopf. $2.50.—Saratoga Trunk. Edna Fer- 
ber. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50.—In This Our 
Life. Ellen Glasgow. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 
—Up at the Villa. W.S. Maugham. Double- 
day, Doran. $1.75.—The Snow Goose. Paul 
Gallico. Knopf. $1.—Sophia. St. John Er- 
vine. Macmillan. $2.50.—The Keys of the 
Kingdom. A. J. Cronin. Little, Brown. $2.50. 
—The Reverend Ben Pool. Louis Paul. Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce $2.50—Random Harvest. 
James Hilton. Little, Brown. $2.50—Captain 
Paul. Edward Ellenberg. Dodd, Mead. $2.75. 
—Newspaper Days. H. L. Mencken. Knopf. 
$3.—Memories of the Opera. Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza Scribner’s. $3.50.—IJn the Mill. 
John Masefield. Maemillan. $2.—Secret His- 
tory of the American Revolution. Carl Van 
Doren. Viking. $3.75.—Hester Lynch Piozzi. 
James L. Clifford. Oxford. $6.50.—Sweet 
Thames, Run Softly. Robert Gibbings. Dut- 
ton. $2.50.—/ohn Kendrick Bangs. Francis 
Hyde Bangs. Knopf. $3.—Documentary Life 
of Nathan Hale. George Dudley Seymour. 
Donald Lines Jacobus, P.O. Box 3032, West- 
ville Station, New Haven, Conn.—William 
Allen White of Emporia. Frank C. Clough. 
Whittlesey House. $2.50.—Barrie: The Story 
of J. M. B. Denis Mackail. Scribner's. 
$3.75.—Above Suspicion. Helen MacInnis. 
Little, Brown. $2.50—Murder Gives a 
Lovely Light. J. S. Strange. Doubleday, 
Doran. $2.—The Navy Colt. Frank Gruber. 
Farrar & Rinehart. $2.—Design for Mur- 
der. Percival Wilde. Random House. $2.— 
The Trial of Vincent Doon. Will Oursler. 
Simon & Schuster. $2.—Appleby on Ararat. 
Michael Innes. Dodd, Mead. $2.—The Case 
of the Constant Suicides. J. D. Carr. Har- 
per. $2.—The Case of the Turning Tide. 
E. S. Gardner. William Morrow. $2.—Aunt 
Sunday Takes Command. Jefferson Farjeon. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $2.—They Walk Again (The 
Beckoning Fair One). Colin de la Mare. 
Dutton. $3.—The Concise Cambridge His- 
tory of English Literature. George Samp- 
son. Macmillan. $4.50.—The Oxford Com- 
panion to American Literature. Edited by 
James D. Hart. Oxford. $5.—A Treasury 
of Gilbert & Swllivan. Edited by Deems 
Tavior. Simon & Schuster. $5.—The Best 
Plays of 1940-41. Burns Mantle. Dodd, 
Mead. $3.—The Cambridge Bibliography of 
English Literature. Edited by F. W. Bate- 
son. Macmillan. $32.50.—The English Note- 
books of Nathaniel Hawthorne. Edited by 
Randall Stewart. Oxford. $5.—The Ages of 
Man. Compiled by George Rylands. Double- 
day, Doran. $2.50.—The Oxford Dictionary 
of English Proverbs. Edited by W. Smith. 
Oxford. $6.50.—Murder for Pleasure. How- 
ard Haycraft. D. Appleton-Century. $3.— 
Annals of the New York Stage. George C. 
D. Odell. Columbia University Press. $8.75. 








Talking It Quer 


[Continued from page 3] 


instructions came with it and I 
studied it through and through. I 
practice to my heart’s content, ar 
is really fun. 

The new energy that my typew 
has put into me will add interes 
years to my life and who knows 
that my companion and I will live 
celebrate our diamond wedding. 

One of my little verses is True | 
piness: 

Where duty calls I will not shirk, 

But willingly go do the work 

lf scrubbing floors, this will I do, 

If washing clothes, I'll do those ti 

If doing chores for my good man, 

Of course I'll do the best I can 

Full well I know the best in life 

Is love between a man and wife, 

Cooperating day by day; 

True happiness is found this way 
—Sallie Bass Arn 


Reading for Old Folks 

By H. A. Starr, Fuel Retailer 

Past Governor, Rotary District 197 

Waltham, Massachusetts 

At Charlton, Massachusetts, about 
miles from here, is a home for el«e 
people. At the present time there 
about 170 men and women there, ar 
they have plenty of time to do consicdé 
able reading. For the last three or f« 
years I have been taking, among oth« 
magazines, my used copies of THE Ri 
TARIAN to them. The last several times 
I have gone up, as soon as some of t 
men would see me, they would com: 
out to meet me to see if I had some 
more copies of the magazine. They 
agreed that it was the best magazin 
that was ever brought up to them. 
made me feel good to have them s: 
such fine things about owr magazine 


Each Should Share Profits 
Says Cuas. Ep. Potter, Rotarian 
Overseas-Trade Promotion 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

I feel that Rotarian Elmer Reeves 
idea as expressed in his letter ‘“Eac! 
Must Plan His Work,” as published ir 
the Talking It Over section of the Octo 
ber RoTARIAN, controverts my “credo 
which you published in the June issue 
Since the beginning of the so-called Ma 
chine Age, roughly 150 years ago, it has 
been increasingly difficult for the a 
tisan, handicraftsman, mechanic — the 
man who depends on the sale of his 
energies—to secure adequate food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter for himself and depend- 
ents; to have proper control of his own 
well-being and destiny... . 

The machine has created a condition 
which has superseded the initiative of 
the laboring man—which thought was 
no doubt in the mind of H. G. Wells 
when he wrote “He is entitled to paid 
employment” [Bases for a_ Lasting 
Peace, September Rotarian]. 

Industry with its machinery and the 
consequent division of labor has mace 
a monopoly of producing everything the 
human race needs for its convenience 
and has thus nullified any initiative the 
individual laborer ever had regarding 
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; employment, and as industry has 

een the beneficiary of the system, it 
ld be made responsible for supply- 
the individual worker with “ 

i employment.” 

| believe industry is a three-cornered 

partnership between an idea, labor, 
consumer (community), and each 
tner is entitled to a share of the 


Picture Publicity Pulls 
Reports JOHN STERLING 
Honorary Rotarian 
Watertown, New York 

My picture in the December, 

» gave me a lot of fun [it presented 

as a 90-year-old honorary Rotarian 

o is still active —Ebs.]. I was in San 

tonio when your postal containing an 

vance proof of it came. I went to the 
tary luncheon. The Secretary gave 

. card to the President. He read it 

n I was introduced. Many men from 
terrey, Mexico, were there, also the 
trict Governor. The next week Mrs. 
rling and I took a ride to see Corpus 
risti. Going into the hotel for lunch- 

, there was the Rotary luncheon. The 

yvvernor having seen me at San An- 

nio, we were urged to come to lunch- 

He made us acquainted. The next 
eek we were in Monterrey, Mexico. 
necheon at the hotel. A lot of mem- 

had seen me at San Antonio. I 

invited to luncheon and to speak. 

sut the best was at my apartment in 
san Antonio. A Rotarian saw my but- 

We had a nice talk. I told him 

Sterling and I were at the inter- 
tional Convention at Ostend, Belgium, 
in 1927, which was opened by the King. 
Harry H. Rogers, President of Rotary 
International, was the presiding officer 
of the Convention. “Why,” said my 
friend, “Harry is living in this apart- 
ment hotel and I will have him meet 
you!” Harry and I had a nice talk 
about the King and he told some very 
interesting facts about him. 

That same day I had a postal from 
one of my friends who was with us at 
Ostend and travelled all over Europe 
with us. He had seen that face of mine 
in THE RoTaRIAN. His son is one of the 
soldiers at Pine Camp.’ He came to see 
me and comes often to see us. He feels 
that this is like home to him. His father 
came also. 

Please excuse this long letter. I won’t 
do it again. It goes to show what a pic- 
ture in THE ROoTARIAN will do to the 
victim. 


ers 


‘Annoyingly Interesting’ 

For REINHARD KRAUSE, Rotarian 

Pastor, St.Paul’s Evangelical Church 

Nashville, Illinois 

The Hobbyhorse Hitching Post in 
THE Rotarian [page 60] is always of 
great interest to me even when it ram- 
bles about a hobby which is entirely 
strange to me. It is, in fact, annoyingly 
interesting since it makes me want to 
try all kinds of things for which I sim- 
ply don’t have time. In Summer camps 
and conferences where I teach courses 
on church and community recreation, I 
have quoted from your pages frequent- 
ly and effectively. 


JANUARY, 1942 


1940, is- 
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ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES 


ROTARY CLUB SUPPLIES 





TRANSPARENT CELLULOID 
PASS CASES 


Keeps Identification Cards, Pass- 

es, etc., clean and soil-proof. 

Your advertising message permanently 
printed on cases if desired. 

J. B. CARROLL cO., Carroll & Albany Aves., Chicago, Ill. 


MFR'S ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES AND SIGNS FOR OVER 40 YEARS 








DAIRY EQUIPMENT 


Kou fll Over the Dairy Mi 
Specialty om Co. 








Dairy Equipment 
Kenosha: Wis. 





FRUITS 








Florida Tree-Ripened Citrus Fruit 


GIFT BOXES OUR SPECIALTY 


Write for descriptive folder showing delivery prices. 
JOHNSON FRUIT peace 


Establishe 
P.O. Box 696 3 E. Flagler St. 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 

















LABELS 





LT LT TL A 


5000 LABELS 72 #3 } 
printed in red or blue on white gummed pape: S| 
a] 


2" x 1%"; your copy; in perforated EVER READY Rolls! 
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EVER READY LABEL CORP. 


T47R EAST 25th STREET © WEW YORK, @. Y, 


ME NE BEN I 






THE FRANKCG. -SHUMAN CO. 
00 w.uackson sive. c. Cuicace, iit. 


OF OUTSTANDING QUALITY 
IDENTIFY PREFERRED 
MERCHANDISE 





ROTARIANS BUY | 


Here is an audience made-to-order for 
any quality product for use in home 
or business—175,000 men who hold re- 
sponsible positions. This new directory | 
of Products and Services (maximum 

size | col.x2”, minimum | col.x 1”) is | 
their guide to quality products. For 
further information, write ROTARIAN, 

) 35 East Wacker Dr., 


Chicago, Illinois. 
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BRONZE TABLETS 


TESTIMONIAL & AWARD PLAQUES 
DEDICATION & HISTORICAL MARKERS 
send size and wordin for FREE SKETCH. 
Hilustrated Booklet on Request. 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET (0. 
26 — 22 STREET, EAST = N.Y. C. 











° 
write sp hes on 
fiden 
Ual, eee or? For Every “Oc ‘ ollec 
tion, $1 ” » Speaking Ma l 1 Heer's 
Handbook with “Instant Parlia 1 
J N Jokes and Humo s e 
pared and maiied monthly, $ * year 
Speakers’ Joke Book, $1 Stag Night St es, $1 
STUNTS stunt Book, $1; Ladies’ N t Pro 
gram, $5; Comic Debates, $2: Pro- 
gram Cha nan's Fun Book, $1 Banquet ! *k, B1 

National Reference Library 

2014 Torbenson Cleveland, Ohio 











JUNIOR GONG—$6.00 
—§8” high, ward smaller clubs 
Co t l gavel and cov- 
er, e beautiful lines and 
rk A ir regular gong, 
10 at $15.00. FLAGS—BAN.- 
NERS BADGES FAVORS — 
Everything in CLUB SUPPLIES 
Have you our No. 100 catalog? 


“OLD GLORY” 
MANUFACTURING CO 
503 S. Wells St., Chicago, 1m. 








The Perfect Award—The Perfect Gift 


by q e of ~~ nor 
conte m 





ideal as an award 
ibershit esigr 
‘sem, « pristine G sft, Genuine Ameri 


> 7 can Walnu wit gleam 
vewe 
ing domed metal emt m Cor 
plete catalogue llus 


ratir B« 
wating and 
Products 


PLAQUE ol HONOR. Inc. 


9 EAST 4ist STREET. Ww 


Book Se rolls 














Everything a Club Needs! 





Lapel Buttons. ; 
Luncheon Badges . , 
Flags and Banners . 
Road Signs. — 
Speaker's Stands. . 
Record Systems . . . 
Emblem Souvenirs . . 


Send for Rotary Catalog R-5 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


325 W. Madison St., Chicago, tli. 











TAGS & SALESBOOKS 





INTERNATIONAL 
TAG AND SALESBOOK co. 


WHIPPLE ST 


e TAGS 


























The Gulf Stream 





Rotarians of West Palm Beach 
Pm LF leat 








The Warm Gulf Stre ecret of 
Florida's climate and ene of its 
best fishing, alm he hore 
youre saiifl hing ZU 
minutes from downtown 


West Palm Beact 






of Commerce, West 
d \ntormation on 
» fishing 


ip Bureau, Chamber 
Florida Send Booklet a” 
) apts ‘ 
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Palm Beach, 
) notels ( 
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Ace Alike.— 


More Twins— 
THE ROTARIAN—!/nformation 
THE ROTARIAN— Entertainment 
THE ROTARIAN—Fine Articles 
THE ROTARIAN—$I.50 per year 


in the Americas—($2.00 elsewhere) 


Send your subscriptions for 
friends and relatives to 


THE ROTARIAN 


35 East Wacker Drive,Chicago, II. 
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THE GROOM “took the Annual 
Business Exposition of the Chicago Ro- 
booth 


tary Club not long ago. In one 


hung four paintings of excellent work- 


manship and transcendent spirit. Each 
was signed, boldly, MiKk, JR. 

“Who,” demanded THe Groom of the 

nearest stander-by, “is MIKE, JR.?” Re- 
peated inquiry brought repeated lack of 
knowledge. But your Groom is not eas- 
ily daunted. He scented a hobby, and 
here is what he learned! 
0. THE EDGE of the desert that is 
Hollywood’s playground are many small 
towns that offer just the same 
and health as the better-known 
resorts, but add to that a quietude which 
is missing from the “hot spots.” One of 
these is Cathedral City. It is an un- 
incorporated community, but if it had 
a chamber of commerce, it could 
of about 800 population. 

In the Winter of 1940, one of the vaca- 
tioning couples was the family of a Ro- 
tarian, a and retiring man, to 
whom came many of the local Rotarians 
for company and pleasure. Yes, he was 
whisked away to visit Rotary Clubs and 
to plant trees and to aid in the charter- 
ing of Rotary’s new desert Club at Palm 


repose 


social” 


boast 


retired 


Springs. For the retired and retiring 
man was none other than PAuL P. Har- 
Ris, Rotary’s Founder and President 


Emeritus, and his companion was “our 
JEAN.” 

Retired from active practice PAvuL 
may be, but retired from life he can 
never be. And in the calm of his desert 
retreat, the urge came to him to express 
on canvas the images the scenery 
evoked within him. There are plenty of 
artists in the desert, and one of them, 
Mrs. MATILLE PRIGGE SEAMAN, undertook 
to teach PAuL the techniques of express- 
ing in oils his visions. 

The four canvases THE GROOM saw are 
four of the results of that urge to paint 
to which PAUL gave way, and the very 
next time he dropped in at his office in 
the Chicago headquarters of the Secre- 
tariat of Rotary International, THE 
Groom waylaid him. 

“How come,” asked THE Groom, in the 
salty idiom of the hobby stables, “that 
you sign your works MIKE, JR.?” 

“That’s short for Michelangelo, Jr.,” 
PavuL explained. 

“But,” protested THE Groom, growing 
a trifle red, “Michelangelo was quite 
some painter!” 

“I know,” said Pavut, gently, “but I 
always believe in starting at the top!” 

Looking at the canvases again, THE 


ROTARY’S Founder, Paul Harris, has taken 
up painting and is shown here with his 
instructor, Mrs. Matille Prigge Seaman, at 
Cathedral City, Calif. Paul's oils are signed 
“Mike, Jr.” (that is, “Michelangelo, Junior’’)! 





Groom isn’t at all sure that Paur 
right, at that. 


What’s Your Hobby? 


THE GROOM 
ports from 


has noted, in 
businessmen’s 


ma 
art ¢ 
tions from all over the United 


and Canada, that Rotarians are a 
those professional 
who turn to the palette and brus 
a hobby. Some of them 
a little, judging from the soap 

While space precludes 
of the works of art that Rotarians 


and business 


even 
re prod { 


duce in quantity and quality, save 
and again, there is .plenty of roo 
list the 
of every Rotarian and of the men 
of Rotarians’ families. It might be 
to have more of the besmocked hi 
painters and listed 
What think this ho 
Whatever your hobby, if you « 
Rotarian or a Rota 
family, just drop your name, addres 
and hobby to THE HopsyHorse Gro 
for listing here. There's no charge. 
Airplane Pictures: Justice Conrad A 
derson (12-year-old son of Rotarian—co 


pictures of different types of airpla 
2517 Cottonwood St., Bay City, Tex., U.S.A 


names, addresses, and hol 


sculptors 


you who ride 


member of a 


Perfume Bottles: Mrs. B. W. Cord: 
(wife of Rotarian—collects perfume 
other small bottles), Point Marion, P 
U.S.A. 


Stamps: Joe Platnick (nephew of Ro 
ian—collects U.S 
cels, censored covers, first-day covers: 
exchange), 828 Rockbridge St., Bluefield 
Va., U.S.A. 

Shells: A. J. Nitzschke (collects sea 
land shells; will exchange), 240 Post Off 
Bldg., Savannah, Ga., U.S.A. 

Pencils: David Kuchenreuther (son of Ro- 


Photo: C, R. Var 
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and other stamps, precan- 


a Seen 

















hath 








#F col 
riety; 
for others 


tects advertising pencils of ever- 
will try to secure Wenatchee 
with like hobby), 15 N. 
‘ d St., Wenatchee, Wash., U.S.A 
Shells, Stamps: Margaret Boyce (daugh- 
Rotarian—collects seashells and 
sishes corre spondence with others 
nterested), % Times’ Office, Taree, 
Australia. 
Lewis M. Graham (wife of 
collects buttons, especially inter- 
old story, bird, animal, and flower 
Spruce Pine, N. C., U.S.A. 
venus: A. H. Russell (collects restaurant 
fe enus; also will exchange stamps 
-), Modern Cafe, Three Rivers, 


2 liver, 


Buttons: Mrs. 


S.A 
Friends: V 
of Rotarian- 


Fyvke (21-year-old 
to correspond 


Virginia 


Pen A 
, -wishes 





ers in any State, any country 
d, Tenn., U.S.A 

rostenrds? Muryle Hale (niece of Rotar- 
cts postcards; wishes to corre- 


hobbyists in 
U.S 


th other 
ity Eastern 

Tex., U.S.A. 
Playing a Carole 
of Rotarian—collec 


postcard 
States of 


Jean Fleckenstein 
ts playing-card 


f the landscapes Rotary’s Paul Harris painted 
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backs, jokers, and extra cards: will ezx- 
change), 730 Elk St., Franklin, Pa.. U.S.A 

Stamps: H W. Gaukrodger (collects 
stamps, specializing in British Colonials; 





will exchange for New Zealand Centennials), 
P.O. Box 31, Dargaville, New Zealand 
Pennies: Bob Frentress (son of Rotarian 
—collects pennies; trade Indian-head 
for either Indian-hes or Lincoln pennies a 
2323 N. 55th St On 1a, Nebr U.S.A 
Stamps, Gardening: Rev. Reinhard 
Krause (collects stamps: interested in Sum 
mer gardening ) St. Paul’s Evangelical 
Church, Nashville, Ill., U.S.A 
Pencils, Vases: Mrs M K Enterline 
(wife of Rotaria collect vencils and vases 
of any des tio ll exche oO buy 
fron othe collectors Mair St Rheems. 
Pa., U.S.A 
Stamps: Mr John H. Harralsor collects 
stamps; espe / 4 first-day ¢ 
naval covers ll exe Central City 
Ky., U.S.A 
Genealogy: Harold L. Snow, M.D ter 
ested in ge e€alogy es fo ¢ po I 
with other a j t este 639 W_ a 
St., San Pedro, Calif U.S.A 
THE Host ( GROOM 
last year in a California desert 
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m Secret of — Hair 


Worr about your hair? Think you are on the 
way to the bald-headed row? Troubled by dane 
druff, falling hair or itching =\, 
scalp? Tlten you need a Vita ~<} 
brush and you need it » ‘\~™ 
vA 
{ny do r or ¢ f sca AVY bh 
authority will tell you to drus/ . 
‘ Doctors Tell You 

your ha 1 rously iL t 
vent ly r arly, Bru s r 
" . p 
the only reco ed way to . pro« 
ret the scalp rea/lly ¢ n, and il and 

, 1 s pi ied 


stimul giving 
blood that nourishes lustrous 


healthy hair. co 


Vitabrush is mot a vibrator 
It is an electric-powered scalp ‘ 
b h Nothing in World 
rusn 

like Vitabrush 
give your hair the vigorous, Virabrush 


duces 5000 vital 


that makes it easy to 


pro- 


frequent and regular brushing < 
A : ‘ ing cyclic strokes 
necded to get results. Use Vita- per minute, not 
brush only 3 minutes a day possible by any 
F - or er means. 
and feel the difference. Restful, 
pleasant, satisfying. A boon to / SP 
hair health, cleanliness, and ap- an CANS 
) 
pearance for the entire family. Naat 
—Y 
Vitabrush is sold on a posi Saves Worry, 
tive guarantee of satistaction Time, Money 
or moncy back. You need not Vitabrush turns 


drudgery of scalp 
care into fun. Ie 
takes but a few 
minutes a day. 


risk a penny to try Vitabrush 
and judge for yourself. Don't 
delay. Write today for full 
information. Hershey mange Company, 
183 South La Salle Street, Illinois 


NEW YEAR’S THRILLS 


GREEN BROS. WORLD'S FINEST 
PASCAL CELERY <X*RESS PREPAID 


Chicago, 


$1.85 DELIVERED 


GIANT PEARS ob. tixces: 
in G's Hat ‘with a spoon, PL.IS 
Rocky Mountain Royal Rainbow 


GAMY TROUT DELICIOUS 


Caught Today—Shipped Today—Arrive Tomorrow or 

Next Day. Guaranteed “‘A THRILL" and Perfect 

Arrival—or no charge. All Rotarians’ Credit good with 

us, DeLuxe Box contains _ 8 TROUT 91% te 1014 
nn 


inches long 


Priceonly $3.50 


Delivered any place in the 
United States. Iced—Ex 
press Prepaid. Trout Aman 
dine Recipe on box 






Rowal 
TAINBOWw LL 
vaovT 4 


iy 


Prices and literature on above and 
Ruby Bi Fruit— Duck! ling 
AT Turkeys . ap ae aad t 
rest 





unique gif 


Deeves, Colorede 


GREEN BROS. 


Unique Gifts 
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BOUND 
VOLUME 
FOR 1941 


12 Issues of THe Rorartan 


Copies of THe Rorartan from 
January to December, 1941, in- 
clusive, with detailed index to 
authors, articles, photographs, 
etc., included in this Volume. 


OULD you like to have 

this attractive Bound 
Volume for 1941 for your 
library? For Rotarians, 
Rotary Clubs, libraries, and 
schools this volume will serve 
as a practical and ready ref- 
erence for the wide variety 
of material that has been pre- 
sented in the pages of THE 
RorariaAn during 1941. 


$950 


EACH 


Price 
postpaid ........ 


Send your order today to 


Che ROTARIAN 


35 East WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
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“NOW, tell me all about the Army!” 


My Favorte Story 


Two dollars will be paid to Rotarians 
or their wives submitting stories used 
under this heading. Send entries to 
Stripped Gears, THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago. The fol- 
lowing story is the favorite of W. W. 
Krumsiek, school principal and member 
of the Rotary Club of Auburn, Illinois. 


Three absent-minded professors were 
so absorbed in conversation that they 
didn’t hear the train come in nor hear 
the conductor’s “All aboard!” call un- 
til the puff of the engine attracted them. 
Then they all rushed for the train and 
two of them scrambled onto it. The 
third looked on sheepishly. The agent, 
standing near-by, said, “Too bad, Ilis- 
ter, but you shouldn’t feel so badly. 
Two out of three made it—that’s a 
pretty good percentage.” 

“Yes,” sighed the professor, “but they 
came down to see me off!” 


Hourglass 

My centrals reading downward spell 
the name of a great military leader. 

Cross Words: 1. Wept noisily. 2. 
A system of dialectics. 3. Cloth made 
of flax. 4. An Oriental lute. 5. Twice 
in proposition. 6. Not a woman. 7. 
A participator. 8. A vessel. 9. Buying 
or selling. 


Department Heads 

In each of the following sentences 
appears at least one word which helps 
form the name of a regular department 
of this magazine: 

1. As his boat approached, crowds 
thronged the quay—as though he, per- 
haps, might be an Oriental king come 
to survey his people. 

2. No sooner had he entered the Club 


=< 


meeting place than he was bei 
troduced, “Here, Jim, meet Mr. Tee 
mentor over at the high school.” 
3. He welcomed us with enthu 
and zip, ostracized though we mig 
by his friends and neighbors. 
The answers to the two prol 


above will be found on page 63. 


The Dog That Howls at Night 
There are canines old and mangy, 

There are curs that growl and fig 
But give me both in preference 

To the dog that howls at night; 
And as for them as let’s ’em 

Jest howl, as some’ll do, 
I ain’t found words in English 

That'll jest exactly do. 


Last night I lay a-sleeping 
About the hour of one, 

As pure and free from meanness 
As a baby that’s jest come, 

But an old ancestral weakness, 
Which is very hard to help, 

Was awakened in my bosom 
When some cur began to yelp. 


His howls were long and mournful, 
And the intervals were brief, 
For an hour and forty minutes 
He jest howled without relief; 
His people must have liked it, 
For they didn’t call him in, 
Or else they slept right through it 
With a conscience seared by sin. 


I have hunted fox and coyote, 
I have stalked for deer and moose, 
I have bagged a hundred possum, 
And shot the gray-lag goose, 
But today I primed my rifle, 
And have other game in view, 
It’s the dog that howls at midnight, 
And I'll pot him—wouldn’t you? 
—Herbert J. Bryce 


os = ° _— 
Tales Twice Lold 
A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of 


him that hears it, never in the tongue 
of him that makes it.— Shakespeare 


High I-Q 
Friend No. 1: “Why didn’t you show 
your wife who’s boss in your house?’ 
Friend No. 2: “She knows.”—T he 
Weekly Howl, MARLINTON, WEST VIR- 
GINIA, 


Tragedy 
“You must feel awful about your best 
friend running away with your wife.” 
“Yes, I’ll surely miss him.”—Rotary 
Forward, KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE. 


Making Sure 


“Good morning,” said a stranger to 
a woman who had answered the door- 
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“Woulu you like to buy some in- 
powder?” 
No.” she snapped. “I 
stuff.” 
i,” replied the stranger. “I'll take 
-Rotary 


have no use 


(; 0 
om vou are advertising.” 
_ BRIDGETON, NEW JERSEY. 


Round Lost 

“Well, Sambo, I see you're 
Ld 5 “eo 
with your wife. 


ige: 
for fighting 
ho: “No, sah, Judge. She licked 
is time.”—The Cogwheel, MIDLAND, 


YLVANIA,. 
Who Is? 


takes three years to train a man to 
It then takes a man three 


1 aog. 
s to train a dog. Now who's 
t?—The Rotary Felloe, BRooKLyn, 
YORK. 


vortant Matter 
“Telegram for Mr. Nied- 
Telegram for Mr. Nied 


tel page: 
iavanci! 

liavanci!” 
Niedspondiavanci: “What initial, 

The Clipper, DUNDALK, MARY- 


ng Doing! 
ent: “Doc, Iam afraid my wife is 
g crazy.” 
or “What seems wrong?” 
tient: “She wants to buy a goat.” 
Doe “Let her buy a goat.” 
tient: ‘‘But she wants to keep it in 
Is¢ 


or “Well, let her keep it in the 


tient: “But, Doc, a goat stinks!” 

D “Open the windows.” 

atient: “What! and let all my 

ys out!”—Rotary Log, SAN PEDRO, 
INIA. 


Been Around 
Girl friend: “Did any of your friends 
nire your engagement ring?” 
Bride-to-be: “Admire it! Two of them 
ecognized it!”"—The Rotater, ABILENE, 
TEXAS. 


Vonumental 

Mrs. B.: “I admire Dr. Young im- 
He is so persevering in the 
difficulties that he always re- 


nensely. 


race of 


minds me of Patience sitting on a monu- 
ment.” 


Mr. B.: “Yes, but 


what I am becom- 


ing rather alarmed about is the number 


of monuments sitting on his patients.”— 
The Graftarian, GRAFTON, WEST VIRGINIA 





Start Now— 


Don't put off thinking of a last line 
to complete the unfinished limerick be- 
low. Jot one down now while you're in 
the limerick mood. If yours is the best 
submitted by March |, you will receive 
a check for $2. Send contributions—as 
many as you wish—to The Fixer, Stripped 
Gears Department, care of ''The Rotar- 
ian’ Magazine, 35 East Wacker Drive, 











Chicago, Illinois. — Gears Editors. 
filing No Failing 
Attendance has been our main failing, 
Though none of our members is ailing 

Do you think it can be 
We are feeling ennu 
Six-Shooter 
Perhaps because the bobtailed lim 
erick which appeared in the Octobe 
issue of THE ROTARIAN reminded him of 
his experience while a District Gover 
nor of Rotary International (1932-33), 
Past Director Edward F. McFaddin, of 
Hope, Arkansas decided to end it for 
THE FIXER \nd so effectively did he do 
it that the latter voted his the best con 
tribution in the competition, has sent 
him a check therefo1 Here’s the verse: 
Our Governor's vis oO'¢ 
We were glad when he came in the door, 
And we thought that speech 
Was ap p and a pea 
But we had heard it six times before. 


Long was the list of rhyme words of 
contributions submitted, but “more” led 
all the rest Not far 
came and 
ers, take note! 


behind, 


however, 


“snore” “sore”! Public speak 


inswers to Problems on Page 62 
HOURGLASS: Central letters Bonaparte 
Cross words 1. blubBered. 2. canOnic. 3 
liNen 4. tAr. 5. P. 6. mAn 7. paRty 
8. canTeen 9. markEting 
DEPARTMENT HEADS 1 
It Over) 2 Comment 


ment) 3. Post (Hobbyhorse 


Talking (Talking 
(Last Page Com- 
Hitching Post). 
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“WHY DID that fortune teller say 6 o'clock was the most dangerous time of day for us?” 
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ENJOY THE ADVANTAGES 
OF THESE STREAMLINED 
WOOD FILING CABINETS 


For everyone who likes the charm and 
beauty of wood... Globe-Wernicke offers 
modern streamlined wood filing cabinets 
in 2, 3 and 4-drawer sizes . genuine 
walnut, mahogany and oak finishes. The 
exclusive Tri-Guard filing principle saves 
time, work, money and increases office 
efficiency. Consult our local dealer... or 
write to us for more information 


[ o 

. . / . | Tri-Guard guides slide on 3 

rods which ipport as well 

aS . | as index contents of drawer 
|}without compression 


| speeds up filing and finding 
{ 








Globe-Wernicke 
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ABOUT 


ST-PETERSBURG 


Florida... 








\ new page booklet ill i 1 with 
I osared: » tell you the com 
of St. Peters! Florida 
Sunshine City It ve I answet 
the estions you w ! isk about 
! popular winter playground It 
why 300,000 America ach =year 
tl t for their er vaca 
Bet tior ans 
t tl booklets 
_~__MAIL_THIS COUPON _____ 
tanages I 
Flor i " ‘ 
; l 
Address | 
t.Petersbur 





























WE STOP THE PRESS 
to note a fact already spread by 
radio to the ends of the earth. 
With blitzkrieg suddenness, 
war has struck in the ocean 
called Pacific. And the country 
in which Rotary started and in 
which most of the world’s 212,- 
000 Rotarians live, is at war. 
The United States, The Philip- 
pines, and several other coun- 
tries have felt the onslaught of 
an attack similar to that made 


upon many other nations in the 


past two years. 

Rotarians face the challenge 
have 
lands, 


of events resolutely. A 
their fellows in other 
Americans will rise to their 
responsibilities as loyal citizens 
and give freely of themselves 
and their substance, though the 
cost be blood, sweat, and tears. 

The challenge is great far 
greater than winning a battle, 
even a war. Ahead—perhaps 
further ahead than most of us 
dare forecast—is a peace. It 
also must be won. The Ver- 
sailles-Munich cycle must not 
be repeated 

We dare not let our idealism 
die. While every Rotarian is 
doing his full duty as a citizen, 
he will remain true to his ideal 
of service above self. And so 
will THE ROTARIAN, official mag- 
azine of Rotary International. 
Notwithstanding all tragic 
events in the world-wide 
amphitheater, in THE ROTARIAN 
you will continue to find arti- 
cles and features that empha- 
size the forward-looking ideal- 
ism which gives to Rotarians 
the world over a sense of spirit- 
ual kinship. 

It is lamentable that 20 cen- 
turies after the birth of the 
Prince of Peace, nations still 
must settle their disputes by 
force. But events have left no 
choice. Now, many hands have 
been put to the plow. There 
can be no looking back. The 
furrow will be long—and it 
must be straight. 
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THE QUESTION 
of forming a U. S. Emergency Ad- 
visory Committee to guide the na- 
tional-service activities of the Ro- 
tary Clubs of the United States is 
now considered, by the Board of 
Directors, as closed. An assembly 
of the United States Rotarians at 
the 1941 Convention declined to 
endorse any such proposal, and 
the Convention then considered as 
“withdrawn” three identical Reso- 
lutions proposing a Committee not 
in accord with the By-Laws. The 
1941-42 Board then submitted to 
the Clubs the suggestion that Ro- 
tary Club defense activities might 
benefit from the counsel of such a 
Committee as is authorized by the 
By-Laws, and the President in- 
vited all Clubs of the United States 
to contribute their views. Less 
than 3 percent of them responded 
to his communication. 


WE NEED TO PLAN 
the future, but we live today—and 
much too carelessly. In 1941 over 
40,500 persons died, and almost 
1142 million were injured, in auto 
accidents in the United States 
the worst traffic record in history. 
Will it be worse in 1942, as defense 
production and a growing army 
jam the roads? Not if the Emer- 
gency Traffic Law Enforcement 
Program succeeds. Ask your chief 
of police about it. His interna- 
tional association planned it; may- 
ors, city managers, State gover- 
nors, and attorneys general have 
endorsed it. It begins with law 
enforcement! Rotary Clubs can 
help it along. 


TALE-WITH-A-TWIST 
honors should go this month to 


Rotarian Roy G. Wertz, of Bay 
City, Texas, for his story about 
the blind old horse that fell into 
a well. Neither the nag nor the 
well, it seems, was of any further 
use to the owner, who, according- 
ly, began to shovel dirt into the 
hole. But the old horse, knee 
deep in ooze at the bottom, had 
other ideas. As each shovelful 
came thumping down, he stomped 
it under hoof—and the faster the 
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dirt fell, the nearer he rose to the 
surface. At last, on level ground 
he wobbled off to the pasture. Ro. 
tarian Wertz, who told this story 
in his Club’s publication, thinks 
that sometimes a man can use the 
very things which conspire to 
bury him “to lift himself out of his 
difficulties into the light.” Or, in 
other words, “You can’t keep a 
good man down.” 


A PROMINENT AMERICAN 
educator relates a conversation 
which took place in an industrial 
plant in South America. 

“What fuel do you burn in your 
furnaces?” a visitor from north of 
the Rio Grande asked the chief en- 
gineer. 

“Sometimes coal, sometimes 
wood,” he replied, ‘“‘and sometimes 
catalogues printed in languages 
we cannot read.” 


AN APPALLING LACK 
of information about Latin Ameri- 
ca among North Americans was 
revealed in a recent survey spon- 
sored by Bard College under a 
grant of the Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation. Few persons inter- 
viewed had even a talking know!- 
edge about trade balances between 
Latin America and Europe or the 
United States. Ignorance on the 
wide variations in climate in South 
America was notable. Only one 
person in five knew that Latin 
America was less well off economi- 
cally than before the war. . . . So 
that English-reading Rotarians 
may improve themselves in Ibero- 
Americanology, THE RoTariAN this 
month starts its Little Lessons on 
Latin America (page 4). 


THESE LESSONS, YOU 
will note, are accompanied by a 
Spanish “pony.” It can help you 
brush up on your espanol, if it is 
rusty; or, mayhap, it will launch 
you on a study of that relatively 
easy language. More North Amer- 
ican Rotarians should be able to 
converse with their good neigh- 
bors to the South. Why not you? 


PAUL HARRIS, 
esteemed Founder of Rotary, re- 


cently underwent an operation 
He has recuperated nicely, and as 
this is written is planning to spend 
Christmas with Jean in Vermont 


— gone SEER 








